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The Winter Store of Short Stories. 


ROFESSOR H.H. BOYESEN is reported to have said 
recently: “When I look back at the first long story 
which I wrote, “ Falconberg,”—it was published in Scribner’s 
Magazine—I am inclined to blush at the number of adjectives 
I used. NowI can hardly prune them down sufficiently— 
yes, our novels now must be realistic and utilitarian. It is 
the tone of the century. The Wilhelm Meisters excite no 
sympathy to-day when they go rambling about the country 
sentimentalizing. They must be mechanics or tradesmen 
and stick to their trades.” No one will dispute with Prof. 
Boyesen that the judicious pruning of adjectives is a neces- 
sary rule. No one will dispute with Prof. Boyesen that the 
number of adjectives in his “ Falconberg” is an apt example 
of the neglect of this rule. Butif he means that a judicious 
pruning of adjectives is another term for “realistic and 
utilitarian ” work; if he means that the “sentimentalizing ” 
of Wilhelm Meister amounts to an excessive use of adjectives ; 
if he means, by the necessity of novelists being “ mechanics 
or tradesmen” and “ sticking to their trades,” the necessity 
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of their judicious pruning of adjectives ; if he means this and 
nothing more, few can endorse him. But there is, plainly, a 
deeper meaning in his words, and it is for this meaning that 
we have quoted them. The length and scope of the ordinary 
novel presents to the writer the temptation of over-produc- 
tion. He throws upon the story more than its plot and 
characters require for their development. Ancient Egyp- 
tians wrapped their embalmed dead in fold after fold of 
mummy-cloths, until the outline and proportions of the 
human form were concealed. The writer to-day is too apt 
to wrap his story in the mummy-cloths of unnecessary detail 
and incident, until the true outline and symmetry of the plot 
and itscharactersis lost. And the story arrests about the same 
dry, musty interest, too, as a genuine mummy. If, by “ adjec- 
tives,” Prof. Boyesen means (and we believe he does) all the 
unnecessary detail and incident which is made to qualify the 
subject-matter of the story, then we can understand him 
when he says, “ writers must be mechanics or tradesmen 
and stick to their trades.” Writers must stick to their story, 
and not “ go rambling about the country sentimentalizing.” 
They must prune their adjectives. But to call this process 
of pruning “ realistic and utilitarian” work we think is a 
misnomer. A better term for it is condensation. .The 
universal demand for the short story to-day is a protest 
against mummy-cloths. It is ademand for condensation. 

It must not be inferred, however, that a short story is 
simply a condensed novel. The short story and the novel 
are generically the same, but specifically. different. There 
is not a method employed in the construction of a novel 
which cannot, with equal success, be employed in that of a 
short story. Take what we may be allowed to call the “sug- 
gestive” method. The whole character of a personage may 
be gradually developed by subtle aud delicate hints, which 
suggest rather than explain it tothe reader. Of all methods 
this might seem to be the one forbidden by the length of the 
short story. But if we rule it out as impossible, we rule out, 
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for example, the recent short story entitled, “The Path of 
Duty,” by Henry James, Jr. There is not a broad, heavy 
stroke in the whole delineation of the two leading charac- 
ters, and yet, before the conclusion, the reader knows them 
through and through. On the other hand, it must not be 
inferred that, since all methods can be employed equally well 
in the long and the short story, the difference between them 
is simply the amount of subject-matter introduced according 
to the length. They are generically the same in the methods 
employed ; specifically different in the application of those 
methods. A hole may be drilled through a rock either by 
the slow, steady strokes of a man with his chisel, or by the 
rapid blows of the steam drill. The impressions which the 
long story or the novel makes by repeated strokes, the short 
story produces by sharper, deeper appeals to the mind 
The golden rule of the short story is condensation. 

As we have seated ourselves to a feast of short stories, it 
is proper to serve the best story, like the best wine, first, 
and follow it up with the poorer varieties. Our first draught 
therefore, will be from “ A Souvenir.”* It is a story drawn 
from a stratum of New England life, which the writer has 
made peculiarly her own. It turns upon the love affair of 
Emmeline, a quiet, industrious seamstress. The motif of the 
plot is involved in a flower wreath, which Emmeline’s aunt 
has woven from “ her folks’” locks of hair. The humor of 
the description is felt in the great-grandmother’s hair being 
employed in the texture of a forget-me-not; and in the 
admiring words which a neighbor heaps upon this ghastly 
memorial of the dead, as it hangs in the “ best parlor.” 
Speaking of the owners of the hair, “‘They’re all dead 
whose hair is in it?’ said Paulina, with awed and admiring 
interest. ‘ Well, there’s one in it that ain’t dead,’ said 
Charlotte, hesitatingly.” To supply a red rose, Emmeline’s 
mother surreptitiously abstracts from her drawer a lock of 
her lover’s red hair. The loquacious aunt, with conscious 





*“ A Souvenir,” Mary E. Wilkins, Harfer’s Magazine, March. 
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pride, must show him the admirable use which his peculiar 
hair has served; and he, with the quick temper of sandy- 
haired men in general, ceases to court Emmeline, and goes 
West. Meanwhile, Emmeline discovers that her mother has 
abstracted the treasured lock, and convicts her of it. She 
hastens to write to her lover, and explains what seemed to 
him a lack of care in her for his hair, and, consequently, for 
him. A happy issue out of all her heart-troubles dawns for 
Emmeline, when her lover comes home to claim her; and 
so his hair can at last properly retain its place in “her 
folks’” wreath. This is the plot in bare outline. The story 
is free from Prof. Boyesen’s “adjectives” of unnecessary 
detail and incident. Every line in the mother’s character is 
a counterpart of Emmeline’s, and necessary in revealing the 
latter’s nature. The mother is fretting, talkative, proud, 
self-asserted, worrying. Emmeline is calm, quiet, retiring, 
self-contained, and content with her surroundings. There 
is pathos in the details of Emmeline’s arranging her little 
parlor and waiting in vain, night after night, for her lover 
to come—she ignorant of the causes of his delay, he angered 
at her seeming neglect. To conceal her woe from her 
mother, Emmeline makes excuse of some errand, and goes 
to the post-office day after day for a letter from him. We 
think this writer has caught the spirit of the New England 
village even better than Howells. She appreciates, for 
example, that intense, yet seemingly humble, pride, in such 
characters as the mother, of which we do not have a glimpse 
in Howells. She is more faithful, too, in adhering to the 
darker, more sombre colors, in portraying the New England 
middle-class. 

In contrast with the natural construction of a “ Souvenir” 
is the coarse, ambitious, mechanical story entitled “A 
House Built upon the Sand.”* It reminds us of an old- 
fashioned Sunday-school story, with wicked New York 
society for the scholar, and Harper’s Magazine for the Sun- 





** \ House Built upon the Sand,’’ Constance Cary Harrison, Harfer’s Magazine, March. 
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day-school teacher. John Talbot is a rich man, who, by 
repeated allusions early in the story to unpaid bills, makes 
clear to the reader at once that the dénowement of the story 
will be his failure. His daughter Ellinor is the naughty 
girl of the story. She marries a fortune-hunter, and lives in 
the lap of luxury until she is deserted by her penniless hus- 
band. Another daughter, Gracie, is the good girl, who 
marries the poor Ned, lives cheaply jn a side street, and at 
last, conformably to the Sunday-school plan, is rewarded by 
riches and happiness. Aunt Hope, an old spinster, is intro- 
duced to drive home to the readers, by her reflections, the 
already patent moral of the story. But there is a striking 
deviation from the principle of reward for the good and 
retribution for the wicked in the dénouement of the story. 
After Mr. Talbot has worked his health away in order to 
retrieve his fortune and gratify his heartless, fashionable 
wife, the good man is mercilessly put to death in the end, 
for the single purpose, apparently, of administering a moral 
lesson to Mrs. Talbot. But this lady fails to take the dose, 
and, contrary to all Sunday-school story principles, returns 
to her longed-for luxury and fashion in New York. An old 
darkey, when asked once why he didn’t join the Baptist 
Church, replied, “I don’ mind jin’ing de church, but its de 
*mersion in de winter I’se objec’ to.” We think a moral 
purpose in a story is legitimate, but it is the complete “ ’mer- 
sion” in cold-water morality that we object to in this story. 

The distinction has been drawn between the character- 
sketch and the short story, that the former contains a maxi- 
mum of character and a minimum of plot; and the latter, a 
maximum of plot and a minimum of character. Mechan- 
ical and superficial as this distinction is, it forms a con- 
venient basis of classification. The winter store of stories 
is largely of character-sketches. They contain a maximum 
of character. Take, for example, “Farmer Worrall’s 
Case,” * “The Brown Stone Boy,” + and “ Hodson’s Hide- 





*“ Farmer Worrall’s Case,’’ Harper's Magazine, Dec. 
+‘ The Brown Stone Boy,”” W. H. Bishop, At/antic Monthly, March. 
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Out.” { The handling of the plot in “Farmer Worrall’s 
Case” is clumsy. If a plot had not been attempted, it 
would still have been an admirable portrait of Farmer 
Worrall. As it is, itis neither a good sketch nor a good 
story. “The Brown Stone Boy” portrays the character of 
a wild young scape-grace who sows his wild oats to the end 
of his life. R.H. Stoddard says of Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett: “She impresses me as understanding her suffering 
and sinning characters as fully as Dickens ever understood 
his—as having a more genuine affection for them, and as 
never, at any time, caricaturing them.” This describes 
exactly what we fail to find in the author of “The Brown 
Stone Boy.” He has no understanding, no sympathy, no 
affection for his character. He caricatures him. In his 
hands the character is simply abnormal. The interest of 
“ Hodson’s Hide-Out” centers upon Riley Hodson, a citizen 
of the out-of-the-way district of “ Land Mounting,” Alabama. 
It is a clever application of the method of allowing a char- 
acter to reveal himself in his words and actions rather than 
in any distinct portraiture. But each of these three stories” 
seem to be written in ignorance of the distinction between 
the short story and the novel, to which we called attention 
in the earlier part of this essay. ‘‘ Farmer Worrall’s Case” 
is an attempt to compress a novel into the compass of a short 
story without any appreciation of the true principle of con- 
densation. ‘ Hodson’s Hide-Out” and “The Brown Stone 
Boy” betray the misconception that the subject-matter of 
the short story must be as much less than that of the novel 
as its compass is more contracted. 

We conclude that the market rate for the winter store of 


short stories is not high. 
MaRaALl. 





t** Hodson’s Hide-Out,”” Maurice Thompson, Century, March. 
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Her Photograph. 


PART from the rest of the world 
A man may live all by himself, 
And yet have companions enough, 
Smiling down from his high mantel-shelf. 


So I sit all alone with my pipe, 

Whilst ever the smoke-wreaths float higher, 
And gaze at the faces that throng 

The chimney-piece over my fire. 


Singly, in pairs, or in groups, 
Together the dark and the fair, 

Blonde and brunette side by side, 
Graceful, petite, debonair. 


Moonlight from summers of old, 
Twilight of faded June skies, 

Sunsets that long ago burned, 
Lurk in their shadowy eyes. 


To the many-paged book of my life, 
A beautiful chapter each lends, 
Recalling the long ago past, 
For there you see all of my friends. 


But no, one is wanting, of all 

The first one for whom you would look, 
As for the refrain of a song, 

Or a poem torn out of a book. 


I’ve argued, and pleaded, and coaxed, 
While kindly and sweetly she’d laugh, 
Admitting my right to the gift, 
But refusing me her photograph. 


Just as the rich overflow, 
With pity for virtue distressed, 
Yet give neither penny nor bread, 
So she heedeth not my request. 


And now shall I ask her again? 
Angry and vexed she may be; 


In place of a laugh may refuse with a frown— | 


Ah! never say that, not she. 
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Say rather: this time, 
For the sake of lang syne, 
Or e’en for the scribbler 
Of this wretched rhyme, 
Or maybe, why not? 
As a sweet valentine. 
Kindly, and sweetly, and softly she’ll laugh, 
Then send to me, straightway, her fair photograph. 
Tarpy. 





A Wheeling Disaster. 


(y= hazy afternoon in Indian Summer, I was leisurely 
coasting on one of the long slopes which lead down to 
the “ Little Miami,” and enjoying as only cyclists can, the 
enchantment of the place. The beeches and oaks formed a 
complete arbor over the road, and, as I passed along, the 
rustle of their newly-fallen leaves mingled with the gurgle 
of a tiny brook, as it raced along near by. But alas! all bliss 
is a bubble, and mine was soon to end. 

“ Headers” are generally supposed to be the sole bane of the 
cyclist’s bliss and the source of all his woe. But this is a 
fallacy, as any one will testify who has ever passed through 
the ordeal of beholdinga panic-stricken horse gotearing down 
the road and at the same time conscious that his “ wheel” 
caused it all. Such was my experience once, and its scenes 
have instilled in me a wholesome dread of meeting timid 
horses. Not far down the hill a sleepy old nag came plodding 
along, while the ancestral old chaise creaked for want of 
grease, and the sturdy farmer in it had completely succumbed 
to the toils of Morpheus. I did not fora moment suppose that 
my intrusion would in the least unsettle this September idy]l. 
Besides, not long before, an old darkey woman had laughed 
at me for dismounting for her blind donkey, which I thought 
looked scared. A little nearer approach taught me that 
though a man should know many things, he would always be 
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ignorant of horse nature, for intothat old nag of a sudden there 
was imbued the spirit and speed of Pegasus. Ina mathe- 
matical instant, and without warning, he had whirled round, 
upsetting the buggy and spilling out the farmer and his cargo, 
and was clattering off down the road at an astonishing pace, 
evidently trying to break his record and his neck. The 
scene was such as would have been presented if a cyclone 
had dropped down there, raising a tremendous dust, with 
intermingled leaves, cushions, a whip, and a man performing 
divers and sundry evolutions like his lopsided buggy wheel, 
while the clatter and pang of a liberated dish-pan awoke the 
echoes far and near. 

During all this and much more I was engaged in dis- 
mounting, and arrived on the scene just as the farmer had 
completed his final somersault, and, in a sitting posture, 
was evidently casting about for the cause of this sudden 
interruption of his dreams. “ Are you hurt?” I asked. 
This was evidently the first time he was aware of company, 
and he eyed me as closely as the dust in his eyes would 
permit. His expression was that of one bored, half-con- 
temptuous and on the verge of disgust: nor, if one may 
judge from interjections, did he display evidence of a truly 
harmonious spiritual frame of mind. He presently raised 
himself on one knee and solemnly viewed the surroundings, 
especially to see how much of himself was still there, and 
was undoubtedly gratified to find that most all his frame had 
hung together amid the consternation. ‘Guess I’m only a 
little shook up,” said he. That was encouraging, so I set 
vigorously to work brushing off the dust, which was thicker 
on him than on the road itself. If the man ever had any 
right to pride himself on his personal appearance, he was 
completely divested of it now. 

His next pressing anxiety was concerning the probable 
locality and fate of his plug “‘ Moses,” the sound of whose 
hoofs had died away around the curve, and along whose 
path the comet-like streak of dust had subsided again. To 
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solve this enigma, my new aquaintance straightway pro- 
ceeded, and started off down the road with a step as decrepit 
as Rip Van Winkle’s on first awakening. So, encircling 
under an arm the cushions, whip, buggy-curtains and dish- 
pan, and rolling the bicycle along with the other, I joined 
the old man on his mission, and even tried to talk to him, 
but the conversation was unusually dull. Numerous well- 
meant apologies were seemingly unheard, so I introduced 
the weather as a topic for dialogue. Now, most all farmers 
are born in a chronic state of anxiety about the weather, and 
would fain get the opinion of everybody on this all-important 
subject. But here was one who, on the other hand, was not 
fired with the least desire to get my views or impart his 
own. At last, however, he did deign to speak, but only to 
make the passing remark that he had been for six months 
laid up with inflammatory rheumatism, and that this, his first 
venture out, was to see the doctor. “Scares are good for 
rheumatism,” I quickly replied, but immediately recanted, 
when I remembered that it was the hiccough, and not rheuma- 
tism, for which frights served as a specific. After this break 
I was content to hold my peace, while thoughts of police, 
courts, juries and dungeons, soon to overtake me, haunted © 
my brain. A pursuit of fifteen minutes brought us toa brook, 
where, it seems, “ Moses” had stopped to quench his thirst, 
and was now grazing on its bank with great eclat. 

The meeting of the farmer and his steed was by no means 
friendly, but his wrath seemed to subside when, on close 
scrutiny, he found that his vehicle had only, like himself, 
been “a little shook up.” So, while I re-installed the 
buggy’s deposed cargo, he took another turn at restoring 
his respectability by a vigorous attempt at dusting himself, 
then mounted his throne, seized the sceptre from its socket, 
dealt his charger a cut, and away they went, without even 


bidding me good-bye. 
’ ’ J. W. MoKecrnrs. 























“ Toots.” 


AINBOW CREEK is a little stream in one of our West- 
ern States. Its valley is very interesting to the student 
of Natural History, for its upper course is over beds of Niag- 
ara limestone abounding in choice specimens of trilobites, 
aud its lower course has cut a channel through the clayey, 
blue limestone, which is half composed of corals, crinoid 
stems and millions of bivalvular fossils. Between these two 
regions there is a narrow section of Clinton limestone, the 
most interesting of all to the geologist. 

It abounds in springs of the clearest and coldest water, 
which not only have highly petrifying properties, but also 
seem to have some property of enriching the land, for the 
moist soil of the neighboring farms is the most fertile in the 
valley. The most peculiar thing about this Clinton limestone, 
however, is that, though far from the oil regions, its strata 
are permeated with petroleum. In several places along the 
banks of the Rainbow the oil issues forth in such quantities 
as to enamel the surface of the water with a bright iridescent 
film. Some say that this circumstance gave name to the 
creek; others ascribe the fanciful christening to the regular 
windings of its course. 

No matter whence the derivation, the Rainbow is a pretty 
name for a pretty stream. To one little girl, at least, it was 
the most beautiful thing in the world. 

Poor thing, she had never seen her father’s face, and her 
mother’s was forgotten! 

“ Toots ” Harsha was an heiress, though she but half knew 
what that meant. Her widowed mother had owned all the 
land lying near the creek in the Clinton belt, and dying when 
her child was but three years old, “Toots” came into full 
possession of it. 

With loving procrastination, Mrs. Harsha had never 
replaced the darling appellation of “tootsie wootsie” by any 
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respectable Christian name, and this sin of omission on the 
parent’s part was visited on the child in the form of a life- 
long nick-name. 

“ Toots” lived with her uncle and aunt on her own land. 
Her aunt was a fussy little woman, eternally perplexed with 
the great “ responsibility ” of the child’s management. She 
looked the Bible through for names for “ Toots”, but none 
from Jochebed to Keren-Happuch suited her, and romantic 
names from Beregenaria to Zorinda were never fine enough 
for the rosy-cheeked little girl. At last, her uncle said, 
“*¢ Toots’ will do till she’s big enough to go to school, and 
then she can choose her own name, and nobody but herself 
will be to blame for a bad choice.” 

So the little girl was allowed to run and romp in the 
woods and by the stream in blissful ignorance of her name- 
less condition. Her aunt was a childless woman, whose 
motherly instinct was replaced by nervous fussiness. 
“Toots” couldn’t stand it, and ran for comfort, sometimes 
to good-hearted Bridget Malone, the help, or, more often, 
to some iris-hued pool in the Rainbow, there to sail her 
moss-laden boats of sycamore bark on the oil-becalmed sur- 
face, or watch the chameleon hues of the spreading bubbles 
of an oil spring. 

At last her sixth birth-day arrived, and she was told to 
choose her name. Without a moment’s hesitation she 
cried, “ Bridget Malone Harsha !” 

She had a stubborn will of her own, and what she had 
chosen she had chosen; and, furthermore, Bridget should 
not be offended, so “ Bridget Malone Harsha” she was 
written down in the Family Bible. 

When she grew older, however, the thousand school jokes 
on “ Biddy” caused her to discard her self-chosen name for 
the old familiar “ Toots,” and “ Toots” she was at the age 
of nineteen, when the great oil craze struck the country. 
Hitherto there had never been a thought that the oil of 
Rainbow Creek was petroleum. Its only specific name was, 
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“ Ole Ma’am Scudder’s Liniment,” or simply “ Seneca Oil.” 
“Ole Ma’am Scudder” was an herb doctor, whose life was 
spent in the distillation of “ yarbs” and wild-cherry bark, 
until she happened upon Rainbow Creek. Thenceforth she 
spent her days in collecting the oily scum with a feather, 
and bottling it up as an “Injun intment for rheumatiz.” 
But Ma’am Scudder’s occupation was gone when a young 
man whispered into the ears of “ Toots” that the liniment 
was something more than medicinal; that it was petroleum, 
like that in Pennsylvania. 

This young man was “ Toots’” acknowledged beau. He 
rented her land on the other side of the creek from her 
uncle’s, and the business connection between the two banks 
seemed likely to merge into something closer. Young Par- 
ker Morton, or “ Park,” as he was called, had had his sur- 
mises about the oil, but, with his usual foresight, had sent a 
bottle to Cincinnati to be analyzed. It was petroleum; and 
“ Park” now poured into the ears of the heiress of Rainbow 
Creek glowing accounts of the wealth that could be derived 
from it. Perhaps it was these stories, or young Morton’s 
enthusiasm, that pleased her; anyway, there soon came a 
drilling machine into the valley, followed by a host of spec- 
ulators, two of whom were invited. The younger of these 
was a city chap, high in family connection but low in purse, 
yet perfectly willing to replenish the latter at the expense ot 
the first. Accordingly, when he saw the rich and pretty 
Miss Harsha, he determined to capture her, especially as 
there was the excitement of “ cutting out” another fellow. 
The name in the county map, “ Bridget Malone Harsha,” 
gave him a few aristocratic qualms, but he said, “ A fellow 
must n’t be squeamish when he’s going into oil; anyway, 
‘ Bridget’ can be Italianized into ‘ Brigitta.’ ” 

Now, Park Morton had been terrible slow about coming 
to the question, and it was probably in order to hurry him 
up that “ Toots” began flirting with young Fred Sanford, 
oil speculator. 
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The drilling commenced. So little did the people know 
of geology, and so sanguine were their hopes, that they had 
made great preparations with barrels and tubs, that, at the 
first gush, there should be no “sinful waste of oil.” As 
one old farmer said, “there were splendid indiguations of 
oil in the clevices,” and so certain was “Toots” of success 
that she, by Sanford’s advice, though contrary to her uncle’s 
caution, invested borrowed money in a refining company. 

In the eyes of the neighborhood, “the city chap had cut 
Park clean out,” and Park, consequently, went about look- 
ing as glum as possible. 

Affairs culminated on the day they “struck oil”—two 
whole barrels, that had settled in an underground cavity, 
Of course this meant success, and Sanford immediately 
popped the question, only to receive such an abrupt refusal 
as to almost take away his breath and the hope of ever win- 
ning her. Hardly had he gone when Park Morton came, 
angry and surly. He began at once to upbraid her for flirt- 
ing. As they were not engaged, and she was conscious of 
having refused Sanford for his sake, she felt that he had no 
right to be angry. Of course there were high words, and 
Park strode off in such a rage that several of his few thou- 
sand internal oaths found little difficulty in making audible 
escape. She ran off to the dairy, and there, among the 
crocks and milk-pans, blubbered away so energetically that 
her uncle, passing by, stepped ‘in to see what was the matter. 

“Hello! what’s up?” said he. “Don’t you know better 
than to cry over my milk-pans? Have I been an honest 
milkman thirty-odd years to have it thrown up to me in my 
old age that I water my milk? Consider my reputation,— 
but what in the world is the matter, my dear Tootsie ?” 

“T’m not your dear Tootsie. I’m nobody’s dear (sob) 
Tootsie. I’m the wickedest, _— miserablest (sob) girl 
that ever was born!” 

Well, then, Bridget Malone Harsha, won’t you tell your 
uncle all about it?” 
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“Oh, Uncle Ase! I’ve been flirting with that Sanford, 
and the horrid thing thought I was in love with him, and he 
went and proposed to me, and—” 

“ Well, was that such a terrible thing ?” 

“And then Park Morton came, and we fussed about my 
flirting, and the stupid fellow couldn’t see I thought a thous- 
and times more of him than of that dandy; and so he went 
off mad. Oh, I wish oil had never been heard of—and ’twas 
Park first told me of it, and made me the richest and proud- 
est and wickedest girl in the country! I wish the oil had 
all staid in the mountains!” 

“ Well, Tootsie, I guess they will have to blast a good 
deal before they will get any that ain’t in the mountains; 
I’ve been reading up on this, and have come to the con- 
clusion that if you are the wickedest girl in the country, and 
I doubt it, you ain’t by any means the richest, and if you 
don’t get out of this fix with your borrowed money and so 
forth, you’ll be the poorest girl around. If there is any oil 
in the well, they will soon knock a hole in the bottom, and 
it will all soak away in the blue clay below, and with it all ~ 
your money, my girl.” 

You dear old Uncle! Then Park couldn’t say I was too 
proud for such as him!” and “ Toots,” in her joy, went 
wildly gyrating among the milk-pans. Suffice it to say, 
“ Toots” secretly sold out her share in the refining company 
at enough advance to pay all other expenses. The well still 
gave splendid “ indignations,” and Sandford continued his 
attentions. 

On the third day after the dairy scene, as the farmer pre- 
dicted, the “bottom fell out.” Sanford left for home with- 
out even bidding Toots ‘good-bye, and the country soon 
rang with reports of how he had left her now she had lost 
all her money. He still had some manhood about him, for 
he told Park Morton how he had been jilted, and advised 
him to go in and win. 

It is needless to say Park took his advice. He declared 
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that he had never had courage enough to speak when he 
knew she was so much richer than he, but now— 
“ And now, Park, you’ve captured an heiress after all; I 
still-own the farm and— 
“ A hole in the ground?” 
“ No, a fool who thinks a girl means what she says 
Marion M. MILier. 


1» 
: 





Dreams at a Fireside. 


E was a foolish dreamer, 
Idling his hours away, 
As he sat in his cushioned rocker 
Before the firelight’s play. 


But his heart was sad and heavy, 
And the world seemed cold and drear ; 
For the day had brought disaster, ‘ 
And a future full of fear. 


Now he fancied the world a college, 
And its lessons were laws to learn ; 

He resolved to master its courses, 
And a leaf in his life to turn. 


Then he pictured battles and victories 
That had nobly been fought and won, 
And saw recorded achievements 
He had bravely attempted and done. 


But fancy grew gentler and whispered, 
Was it that that made him start, 

And the furrows flee from his forehead 
And the shadows steal from his heart ? 


For a name so familiar to him, | 
And a smile that he often had seen, 

Floated into his memory a moment, 
And banished the sterner scene. 


Then memory and fancy contended 
Which most could brighten his heart 

With the pictures of past and future, 

And the pleasure each could impart. 

















“ Freso FrIewps.” 





Thus days that are dark and lowering, 
And hearts that are sunk in despair 
Are pierced by some golden sunlight, 


And raised by some angel fair. 
W. S. Exper. 





“ Fresh Fields.” 


NOTHER bundle of essays from John Burroughs’ pen 
lies before us, the sixth volume he has contributed to 
American literature. Mr. Burroughs holds a unique place 
asa writer. There is no lack of books on Natural History, 
but they are technical, and seldom read. Burroughs writes 
on Nature, and attracts the most indifferent. There are 
plenty of writers on Ornithology, but only one Burroughs to 
interest us in “birds.” Others may tell of mouutain 
streams and pedestrian tours, but “speckled trout” and 
“the snow walkers” awaken every drop of aboriginal blood 
in our veins, and send it coursing double-quick in sympathy 
with nature. Now, no American writer more deeply loves 
communion with natural objects than Lowell, yet he is far 
too shrewd not to see a lurking danger when he says, “ We 
look upon a great deal of this modern sentimentalism about 
nature as a mark of disease. It is one more symptom of 
the general liver-complaint. To a man of wholesome con- 
stitution the wilderness is well enough for a mood or vaca- 
tion, but not for a habit of life. Emerson gave utterance to 
a fine thought and a happy state when he said, “‘ Give me 
health and a day, and I will make the pomp of Emperors 
ridiculous,” but Thoreau, by living out the idea, clouded 
his undoubted genius under a veil of secluded misanthropy. 
Lowell is right in saying that the wilderness is not the place 
for a habit of life. Though it may gratify a mood, or tempt 
vacation time, society is the organism in which man is to 
act his part, and it is to bring out more clearly the possibility 
2 
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of avoiding this undue sentimentality that I have cited the 
danger. We call Thoreau our prophet of “ Outdoordom,” 
and Mr. Burroughs takes up the tramp with the same 
enthusiasm, but in a sort of reduced, more humorous, 
available and sociable mood. Thoreau built a hut on Walden 
Pond for the sum of seven dollars and a half, and lived at 
the rate of fourteen dollars a year, while Mr. Burroughs 
merely keeps his eyes open during his daily walks and 
periodic vacations in a busy commercial life. His power of 
observation is wonderful. He can almost tell you the hopes 
and fears of the red fox, by noting his delicate compressions 
in the snow. “I go out in the morning after a fresh fall of 
snow, and see at all points where he has crossed the road. 
Here he has leisurely passed within rifle-range of the house, 
evidently reconnoitering the premises with an eye to the hen- 
roost. That clear, sharp track—there is no mistaking it for 
the clumsy foot-print of a little dog. All his wildness and 
agility are photographed in it. Here he has taken flight, or 
suddenly recollected an engagement, and, in long, graceful 
leaps, barely touching the fence, has gone careering up the 
hill, as fleet as the wind.” 

Most of his articles, hovering on that inviting border-land 
between the conversation and the essay, at once win the 
sympathy of readers by touching a chord of common inter- 
est. He deals with external nature as Ik Marvel treats the 
innumerable phases of the affections. With the latter we 
find ourselves, without seeming effort, rejoicing and sorrow- 
ing in his joys and sorrows, because some time in the dim 
past we, too, have felt some like emotion, and imagined our 
case unique. The former tells in easy, graceful words of 
experiences scarcely less general,— he is truly to be pitied 
who has never listened to a matin service of the robbins, or 
heard the wintry thrumming of the wood-pecker ringing 
through the frosty air. There is enough exhilaration in the 
sound to cheer a whole siege of adversity. 

How our natures cling even to the members of the vege- 
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table kingdom ; how wrapt our welfare in their very exist- 
ence. I open “ Winter Sunshine.” “ Not a little of the 
sunshine of our Northern winter is surely wrapped up in the 
apple. The boy is, indeed, the true apple-eater, and is not 
to be questioned how he came by the fruit with which his 
pockets are filled. Before meal or after meal, it never comes 
amiss. The farm boy munches apples all daylong. He has 
nests of them in the hay-mow, mellowing, to which he makes 
frequent visits. * * * * The apple is indeed the fruit 
of youth. As we grow old, we crave apples less. It is an 
ominous sign. When you are ashamed to be seen eating 
them in the street ; when you can carry them in your pocket, 
and your hand not constantly find its way to them; when 
your neighbor has apples and you have none, and you make 
no nocturnal visits to his orchard ; when your lunch basket 
is without them, and you can pass a winter’s night by the 
fireside with no thought of fruit at your elbow—then, be as- 
sured, you are no longer a boy, either in heart or years.” 

Mr. Burroughs is as truly American as Walt Whitman, of 
whom he is an enthusiastic admirer. New York and New 
England are the scenes he loves best. He takes trout from 
the dark head-waters of the Rondout, feathers his nest with 
hemlock boughs in the primeval wilds of the Catskills, com- 
munes with his friendly warblers in Adirondac solitudes, or 
listens to the wild, derisive laugh of the loon in Maine 
woods. Every new description seems to surpass the pre- 
vious one in novelty and original expression. Like every 
true naturalist, Mr. Burroughs is at home wherever “ a leaf, 
a sunbeam, a landscape ” ora bird, exist. In “ Fresh Fields ” 
he takes us across the Atlantic and shows us some new scenes 
in England and Scotland. 

Like most of us, he is something of a hero worshipper, 
and we are not greatly surprised to find him with uncovered 
head in the old churchyard of Ecclefechan, before the grave 
of Carlyle, or loitering in the lanes and dells of Selbourne, 
wooing the nightingale and the spirit of the “gentle par- 
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son” who once walked there. We enjoy Wordsworth more 
keenly after following Burroughs through the varied West- 
moreland scenery of Windermere and Grasmere. He says 
of Wordsworth, “There is a shepherd quality about him; 
he loves the flocks, the heights, the tarn, the tender herbage, 
the sheltered dell, the fold, with a kind of poetized shep- 
herd’s instinct.” 
Notice this in his poem on “ The Brothers :” 


“He had been reared 
Among the mountains, and he in his heart 
Was half a shepherd in the stormy seas. 
Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard heard 
The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 
Of caves and trees.” 


Iam everywhere struck with this fact, that Mr. Burroughs, 
during all his ramblings, never fails to observe and classify 
every type of human nature that he meets. Speaking of a 
Selbourne peasant, he says: “I met a little old man, nearly 
hidden beneath a bundle of furze. He was backing it home 
for fuel and other uses. He pauses obsequious, and listened 
to my inquiries. A dwarfish sort of man, whose ugliness 
was redolent of the humblest chimney-corner. I felt as if 
I had encountered a walking superstition. Fostered beside 
a hearth lighted by furze fagots, and by branches dropped by 
the nesting rooks and ravens—a figure half-repulsive, half- 
alluring.” In “A Sunday in Cheyne-Row ” Mr. Burroughs 
strikes a more strictly literary attitude, dwelling, at length, 
on Carlyle in comparison with Emerson, and delineating 
with great acuteness the lines of Carlylean character. 

We find that much of his earlier writing partook largely 
of a metaphysical nature, but the vein that he has worked 
with most success is the one long ago opened by Isaak Wal- 
ton and Gilbert White. Mr. Burroughs’ predominant gitt 
is that of a clear and powerful eye, but there is, of course, a 
powerful brain behind it. Along this almost untrodden path 
no writer before him has combined such deep penetrating 
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observation, such finished and scholarly style, such hearty 
humor, and, on the whole, such dignified and consistent 
judgments. 

Almost any page of his books will take you—in the spirit 
at least—out of doors, and it is during the “ off-duty ” mo- 
ments, with fitting environment, that his chapters are 
enjoyed to the uttermost. You close the volume with a 
slam, wondering how you ever could have looked so much 
and seen so little, and then determine that the possibility 
suggested by Mr. Burroughs shall be speedily verified in 


your own experience. 
Esopus. 





A Gypsy. 


HERE is a race, not of outcasts, but of wanderers, who 
are the only civilized nomads in existence. The roving 
Arab, with his glorious history of conquest and unsurpassed 
imaginative poetry, is still an Asiatic and—what that 
implies in great measure—a barbarian. But the Gypsy, 
dark as his origin is, though reclaimed from a state of 
savagery, he has been for centuries, a mystery, or will- 
o’-the-wisp, flitting here and there, disappearing as suddenly 
as he comes, half-religious, half-robber, with the instinct of 
the Indian, the subtle means of communication of the savage, 
and a language less local than almost any other tongue. 
Gypsy in England, Bohemian in France, Tsigane and 
Zingari in the Russian and Austrian empires are the same, 
a mystic brotherhood, in which, strange to say, it is the 
women who wield the most influence, and, while the men 
keep in the background, practice their peculiar powers of 
fascination and their art of fortune-telling on the credulous. 
On a spring evening, thirty-seven years ago, there came 
to a little village on the Rhone, a Gypsy encampment. The 
village was the typical country hamlet. A cluster of little 
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stone cottages, side by side, looking like barracks, with 
large gardens running far back, narrow streets, and half-way 
down it, in front of the inn, the fountain, at which, in the 
morning, the women wash clothes or draw water, and round 
which, before sunset, while the gossips sit on the sills and 
talk across to each other, and the old men sit inside and 
smoke, the young men and maidens congregate and laugh 
and joke. For in Europe the center of the street in the 
village is what the green on the corner is here. But on this 
evening there is a change. Hurried consultation, eager 
whispering, take the place of the smiles. Such arrivals are 
unwelcome, and often spend weeks in some sheltered country 
nook, from which they sally out and impose on the supersti- 
tious awe and fear of the villagers, and read the hand of the 
shy lass and tell wonderful tales of lovers. But on this first 
night it was otherwise. A scurrying home, a shutting 
windows and doors, and a feeling safer at home. So much 
does silence effect. The silent man is always mysterious. 
There are hidden depths in the heart, chasms rent open by 
suffering, which a shallow world, because it cannot sound 
them, tries to sling stonesinto. But the Gypsy will not talk 
by nature, except for gold. And then he blinds by the 
reflection of the very gold you give. The next day the 
villagers awoke to find a strolling band of thirty, comforta- 
bly ensconced in a bend of the river on the outskirts of the 
hamlet. Fear wore off as the visitors stayed on, and some 
sort of communication sprang up. The personnel of the 
band included a girl of nineteen, picked up, when small, 
from another company, who, in turn, had received her from a 
third. As she grew up, she had a superiority which dis- 
tinguished her from the rest. Who has seen a Gypsy beauty 
knows what it means. The large, lustrous eye, kindling into 
fire under provocation; the rich color, the raven hair, the 
exquisite teeth, the mingled quickness of the Indian of the 
East and languor of the Egyptian, and, above all, the myste- 
rious feeling that alone acts as a potent charm, make an 
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uncommon combinaiion. This girl, Azcar, was no excep- 
tion, an eastern houri, uneducated, with a dim religion, but 
a Gypsy and with dangerous eyes. So thought a handsome 
young man, who, in strolling one day along the river, saw 
her. A young Count who owned the castle a few miles 
farther up. Riding again the next day he passed the en- 
campment and stopped and enquired about it. Except a few 
children, who stared open-mouthed at the rich trappings of 
the horse, and an old woman or two, there was no one to 
answer but Azcar. She courtesied. ‘“ Who are you?” said 
the Count. “ Azcar” she answered, looking up with the 
half-wild, half-innocent gaze of the fawn. ‘“ But what are 
you doing here?” he asked again. ‘“ Waiting for orders.” 
“ Hush!” said one of the old women who had been listening; 
then coming up and bowing with feigned reverence, with a 
sly look from her piercing eyes, ‘“‘ Wont your honor have 
his fortune told?” she asked. ‘“ Not to day,” he answered, 
as he rode off. . 
But the face of the girl haunted him, and, stopping at a 
spring by the roadside, he tied his horse and sat down, 
screened by the branches of a linden. He lay there musing, 
when he heard voices, and two men, evidently strangers, 
passed. He heard one say, as they passed out of sight, 
“There are twelve of us, and Barco makes eight more.” 
“Farmers,” he thought. Next day he again passed the 
camp, and stopped. No Azcar was visible. And so day 
after day went on and found him staying longer each visit. 
Azcar was no longer timid, but would talk freely, and the 
tribe willingly allowed his attentions, as he distributed money 
freely. Things passed on, until the Count found himself in 
love in earnest. But what would the world say; he, noble, 
to form a misalliance with a Gypsy—an adventuress. §So- 
ciety is horrified at the mere thought of such possibilities. 
But why should not men take as great risks in love where, 
anyway, the odds are against them, as in war or business ? 
Still, the Count was not yet at the decisive point. Just then 
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there were great political troubles. The smouldering fires 
of revolution were breaking out over all Europe. Bands of 
conspirators permeated every county, and unrest was visible 
everywhere. The Count’s castle, an ancient feudal strong- 
hold, would be an important fortress for either side, in case 
of war, commanding the river, the villages and farms at its 
base. Nothing had yet, however, troubled the peace of this 
section. One night, in early summer, from both sides of the 
village, the frightened inhabitants saw armed men stealthily 
stealing into it. They were caught in their houses, and, 
oppressed with a vague fear, were helpless. But here and 
there sentries paced up and down, swarthy faces contrasting 
with the fitful gleams of the gun-barrels, and with trinkets 
of silver on their accoutrements. An observer would have 
seen great confusion in the Gypsy camp, which was the 
headquarters. A council around a fire, with a ring of horses 
on the outside tethered together into a circle, keeping out 
intruders. At last the plan was arranged. A villager was 
roused, and, accompanied by a guard, who stayed within 
hearing, after they reached the castle he gave to the keeper 
an urgent message for the immediate presence of the Count 
at the inn. The strangeness of the hour was itself enough 
appeal to insure haste. Then he retired, and was escorted 
back. 

When the Count a few minutes later galloped into the 
village, when he dismounted he was immediately sur- 
rounded by a motley group, talking a strange medley of 
languages. Basque, and Spanish and Italian patois. They 
demanded instant surrender of the castle. He refused. 
Again they asked it, and threatened him with death. He 
persisted. Then they prepared to kill him. Refusing to be 
bound, with the noble blood rising in him, and unwilling to 
sacrifice his name to a personal fear, he leaned against a 
tree. Just as the gun was raised, from behind the tree at 
which he was placed a girl rushed out, and, as the shot sped, 
fell down in front of him. A ery of horror burst out. They 
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picked her up, faint and bleeding, and for the time no one 
thought of the Count, who did not flee. Then she opened 
her eyes and looked around. He stooped and simply kissed 
her. Then rising, he stood with folded arms, while he told 
to all his love. Nothing so touches the innate chivalry of 
the southern blood in Europe, hot and fiery, as a woman in 
distress and a man of high mettle ready to sacrifice life to 
honor. A shout went up. The revolutionary schemes, more 
tinged with robbery in this case, vanished. And amid the 
acclamation of the assistants, they bore the wounded girl up 
to the castle. In a few weeks she recovered. Then the 
Count and his wife disappeared fora few months, till the 
affair and talk blew over. Some years later, in the gay 
salons and gorgeous scenes of the Second Empire, there was 


no more brilliant figure than Madame la Contesse de ——. 
A. G. CAMERON. 





Lines Written in Canterbury Cathedral. 


OW pleasant is it in the cathedral, 
Whene’er the end of day is drawing near! 

I stand beneath the lofty gray arches, 

Listening to choir-boys chanting words of cheer. 
’ Tis good to rest me in the cool silence, 

Weary and heated with the work of day, 
To wander up and down the old cloisters, 

Out to the nave again and, kneeling, pray. 


I see the glory of the sunset 
Come through the western window all ablaze, 
With color rich and many tinted, 
Filling the dimness with a golden haze. 
The sunlight falls across the pavement, 
Forming a bright mosaic strange and rare, 
The pavement whence, through all the ages, 
Rises to heaven, like incense, human prayer. 


It falls upon a great shrine that stands there, 
Builded of marbles, decked with gleaming gold, 

In memory of the valiant archbishop 

Thomas a Becket’s martyr-death of old. 
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The whole is splendid, shines like a jewel, 
Giving back radiance given it by the light 
Two-fold, and, like a Broad Stone of Honor, 
Polished by praise, the marbles grow more bright. 


But as I look the sun sinks lower, 
Glory and splendor all have fled away ; 
Outside, the cooing of the roof-doves 
Sounds to my ear the lullaby of day. 
A gloomy darkness spreads around 
The place, and a silence wraps the sleeping dead ; 
I could not even mark the shrine, 
Were’t not for the half-seen White Cross at its head. 


It seemed to me the fate of the owner, 
After some fashion thus was typified. 
The sainted halo after his death 
Enwrapped him, pilgrims came from far and wide, 
Found comfort at the shrine in their woes 
And troubles, proclaimed his fame on every side, 
And gave him praise, due meed of the martyr 
Worthy the cause for which he fought and died. 


But now, ah we/ we know much better, 
Faith is not ours, his dust contains no balm, 
His fame is faded, gone his glory, 
He was a fool who sought his country’s harm. 
The cause he fought for bravely, strongly, 
That it was false in books we all have read. 
As such we think concerning him, 
More often he is but one among the unthought-of dead. 


*Tis true he was mistaken in purpose— 
That we remember—for all time forget 
How like a man he followed the end 
On which, in despair or hope, his life was set. 
His own advancement counted he nothing, 
Personal honor carried no charm for him, 
And, to the breath of royalty’s favor, 
Proudly refused he his course to humbly trim. 


The church’s honor and glory sought he, 
Mistress of England, his to make her be. 
Til-chosen though his path of duty, 
Where’er it led he followed cheerfully. 
For this he fought against King Henry, 
Labored and strove, and wandered east and west, 
Without a place to lay his head in, 
Exiled. His last days had not any rest, 
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Which fits old age. And finally came 


The hour and the power of darkness, and he died 


One afternoon in dreary December, 

Murdered by those who stood there at his side. 
In vain thou sufferedst! That from thy building 
Nothing should last at all, God deemed it fit 

Because on sand thou laidst thy foundation, 
Fleeting the rock of which thou raisedst it. 


And what, if we are thus mistaken ! 

Misgiving coldly strikes the heart with pain ; 
And if we toil and suffer trouble 

Putting forth every effort all in vain! 
On earth there is no certitude ; 

The end which we set ourselves is but a shade, 
Mayhap; and our ideals of duty 

Dreams, out of idle erring visions made. 


We may lose all in life that is worth having, 

All to promote the Right that is not Right, 
The cause we serve work evil hereafter, 

Harming the good for which we did our might 
And died ; that men in forthcoming ages 

Shall, without mercy, judge us fool or knave, 
And so condemn us—Can we go forward? 

Shall we not rather dread such fate to brave, 


And doubting pause midway? Take courage, heroes! 


That which you do in darkness is the best 
For you, what though in light you might have 
Altered it. And as, when you shall pass to rest, 
You crave, of what you tried to do, 
Remembrance, beside of what you did; so may 
In the gloom of others dark mistakes, 
The intent be te you a shadow-piercing ray, 
A White Cross bright, reflecting a glimmer, 
A glint of the everlasting Glory-day 
Upon forgotten graves. 





Present Tendencies of American Fiction. 


ENRY JAMES has somewhere said that it takes a great 
deal of history to produce a little literature. 
ciple, commonplace and evident as it appears, is especially 


This prin- 
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exemplified in the department of fiction. The novelist is 
dependent upon the movements of society, and, in the con- 
stantly increasing complexities of its organism, he finds 
ample material for his purposes. His genius is animated by 
the current of ideas in which he lives, these ideas being 
generated by the existing social condition of the period. 
Such an effect is visible in the general tenor of Dickens’ 
works, and is even more apparent in the majority of Thack- 
eray’s novels. Many persons regard Thackeray as a cynic, 
but the majority of his critics more justly trace the source 
of his apparent cynicism to an honest desire to crush out 
the foibles often existing in society. The value of this prin- 
ciple can scarcely be overestimated in considering the 
general tendency of American fiction. That we live in a 
progressive age no one doubts, in fact, the saying has become 
proverbial. On the other hand, the foundation of our 
national character is a very slow process. A striking analogy 
is seen in the development of the French people since the 
Revolution. The primary causes involved in both instances 
are the same, and the effects produced on the respective 
literatures of the two countries bear striking resemblances. 
Both periods are strictly utilitarian in their character, while 
at the same time the formative elements make a prominent 
factor. They are epochs when the world of ideas, as a 
certain writer calls it,is of secondary importance to the 
world of practice. Similar periods have been most produc- 
tive of ideas, and all the while there is being produced an 
atmosphere essential to all literary growth. Society is 
growing more complex and more intricate, and the way is 
thus being paved for the novelist to achieve greater success 
in the treatment of the more profound social questions. 
Here lies the force needful to elevate our fiction. It does 
not rest wholly with the novelist, but to a great extent with 
the various classes of society, for the novelist deals with life 
viewed in the light of truth. He must depict society in its 
true forms from whatever standpoint he may view it. 
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It is a national characteristic of Americans that they 
search for what is most practical in all the pursuits of life. 
But how few of the heroes and heroines in the novels of the 
day are thus characterized. It shows a decided tendency 
among the majority of American novelists to conceal national 
characteristics by the substitution of foreign, and especially, 
English traits of character. Until more independence is 
evinced in the delineation of character, American fiction 
will be weakened by the absence of the essential element of 
truth. The initiatory steps in this movement have already 
been taken by Cooper and Mrs. Stowe. While the reform 
still has supporters exemplified in the novels of Judge Tour- 
gee and Mr. Cable, it is by no means general. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the popular prejudice frequently op- 
poses what is original, on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with reality, there is need of more originality among our 
novelists. The stereotyped forms of English society are too 
frequently introduced. There is great truth in the assertion 
that American society presents less salient characteristics 
than English, yet it admits of far greater and deeper 
analysis than it has yet received. The task is necessarily 
difficult, for the object is not easy of approach, but when it 
has been completed, greater commendation is deserved. No 
American novel has ever produced on society an effect simi- 
lar to that produced in England by Daniel Deronda. Co- 
temporary society was greatly disturbed when it observed in 
Grandcourt the representative of an existing class of men. 
The delineation was too life-like. The existence of such a 
class was not denied, but the general complaint was that the 
revelation was too startling. The opposition to a novel in 
this country generally assumes another form. We often 
hear a protest raised against a novel, on the ground that it 
partakes too much of the soil; as if this were a strange 
inconsistency. 

In many of the recently published novels the assimilating 
tendency of Americans is replaced by the insularity of the 
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English, and it is only in conversation that Americanism 
becomes apparent. 

The most general tendency of American novelists of the 
present is to delineate people who are sharp and witty, 
sometimes conscientious and magnanimous, but there is 
lacking the fire and intensity springing from depth of char- 
acter. 

No novelist in this country since Hawthorne has ever 
approached the delicate and subtle delineation of character 
so apparent in the “Scarlet Letter” and the “ House of 
Seven Gables.” This is not the fault of the times. Life has 
not lost any of its realities, and society is far more complex 
than it was when Hawthorne wrote. Is it, then, that the 
interpreters of life are wanting? Is the fact to be ever 
before us that “literary genius is death-cold before the fire 
of life.’ It must be remembered that American society 
is in the process of formation, and in such a period we can- 
not expect great display of analytical powers even in fiction. 

The difficulty of writing a romance and laying the scene 
in this country is unappreciably great. It is almost an 
impossibility to find material for a romance in this country, 
“where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, nor 
anything, but a commonplace prosperity in broad and simple 
day light.” No novelist has yet depicted American society 
as it exists, and in the broad and general acceptation of the 
term we have no national school of novelists. 

Stewart Paton. 





An Incident of Parisian Society. 


“DY JOVE! If you want to see an elegant ball, Paris is 
the place. You know the Frenchman’s passion for 
the dance, but to form any idea of the perfection to which 
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he has carried the art of giving elaborate balls is impossible. 
They are exquisite, and simply grand.” 

This was the remark of an intimate friend, who had just 
returned from an extended European tour, as we were smok- 
ing together our after-dinner cigars, and discussing the prob- 
able success of the next great social event. 

“There is a continuous stream of them from New Years 
until the beginning of Lent. Throughout that time Parisian 
blood is at fever heat, the prolonged excitement never abates, 
and, of a truth, Prince Gayety rulessupreme. Every night 
at twelve he summons forth his subjects, who rush into the 
streets, quickly step into carriages and cabriolets, are dashed 
over the pavements, and assemble in ball-rooms, to pay 
devotion to him, their lord and ruler. Did I ever tell you 
of the amusing incident connected with a fancy dress ball, 
given by Madame de Brissac? Well, it was one the finest 
of the season last year, and, being a very intimate friend 
of Madame’s son, a handsome, clever fellow, I was lucky 
enough to beinvited. I assure you that it is seldom that an 
American is so favored. You can say all you want to 
about the Frenchman’s love for the Americans, but it is a 
mistake. He is affable, there is no doubt about that, but it 
is a kind of affability that keeps you at a distance. He seems 
frank, but you can seldom enjoy with him an easy and 
familiar conversation, and for him to consider you good 
enough for French society is an extremely rare thing. It 
was, then, with a great deal of pleasure that I received my 
invitation, establishing, as it did, the fact that I was in the 
confidence of my young Parisian friend. 

“What a ball-room that was! Fancy dress! That 
means in Paris something more elaborate than it does here. 
It means that every one who attends shall make a careful 
study of his costume, that it be both gorgeous and unique, 
and that the minutest details shall be perfect. The whole 
scene was Elysian. The music swelled and died away in 
strains of faultless measure. The lights gleamed with daz- 
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English, and it is only in conversation that Americanism 
becomes apparent. 

The most general tendency of American novelists of the 
present is to delineate people who are sharp and witty, 
sometimes conscientious and magnanimous, but there is 
lacking the fire and intensity springing from depth of char- 
acter. 

No novelist in this country since Hawthorne has ever 
approached the delicate and subtle delineation of character 
so apparent in the “ Scarlet Letter” and the “ House of 
Seven Gables.” This is not the fault of the times. Life has 
not lost any of its realities, and society is far more complex 
than it was when Hawthorne wrote. Is it, then, that the 
interpreters of life are wanting? Is the fact to be ever 
before us that “literary genius is death-cold before the fire 
of life.” It must be remembered that American society 
is in the process of formation, and in such a period we can- 
not expect great display of analytical powers even in fiction. 

The difficulty of writing a romance and laying the scene 
in this country is unappreciably great. It is almost an 
impossibility to find material for a romance in this country, 
“where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, nor 
anything, but a commonplace prosperity in broad and simple 
day light.” No novelist has yet depicted American society 
as it exists, and in the broad and general acceptation of the 
term we have no national school of novelists. 

Stewart Paton. 





An Incident of Parisian Society. 


“DY JOVE! If you want to see an elegant ball, Paris is 
the place. You know the Frenchman’s passion for 
the dance, but to form any idea of the perfection to which 
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he has carried the art of giving elaborate balls is impossible. 
They are exquisite, and simply grand.” 

This was the remark of an intimate friend, who had just 
returned from an extended European tour, as we were smok- 
ing together our after-dinner cigars, and discussing the prob- 
able success of the next great social event. 

“There is a continuous stream of them from New Years 
until the beginning of Lent. Throughout that time Parisian 
blood is at fever heat, the prolonged excitement’never abates, 
and, of a truth, Prince Gayety rulessupreme. Every night 
at twelve he summons forth his subjects, who rush into the 
streets, quickly step into carriages and cabriolets, are dashed 
over the pavements, and assemble in ball-rooms, to pay 
devotion to him, their lord and ruler. Did I ever tell you 
of the amusing incident connected with a fancy dress ball, 
given by Madame de Brissac? Well, it was one the finest 
of the season last year, and, being a very intimate friend 
of Madame’s son, a handsome, clever fellow, I was lucky 
enough to beinvited. I assure you that it is seldom that an 
American is so favored. You can say all you want to 
about the Frenchman’s love for the Americans, but it is a 
mistake. He is affable, there is no doubt about that, but it 
is a kind of affability that keeps you at a distance. He seems 
frank, but you can seldom enjoy with him an easy and 
familiar conversation, and for him to consider you good 
enough for French society is an extremely rare thing. It 
was, then, with a great deal of pleasure that I received my 
invitation, establishing, as it did, the fact that I was in the 
confidence of my young Parisian friend. 

“What a ball-room that was! Fancy dress! That 
means in Paris something more elaborate than it does here. 
It means that every one who attends shall make a careful 
study of his costume, that it be both gorgeous and unique, 
and that the minutest details shall be perfect. The whole 
scene was Elysian. The music swelled and died away in 
strains of faultless measure. The lights gleamed with daz- 
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zling lustre, only to be reflected back by jewels, which gave 
the rays a thousand different hues, and in their cushions of 
gold, encircling wrist or pearl-white neck, or blazing from 
the hair or bosom of a dancer, seemed to mock Phoebus 
himself at the zenith of his glory. The richest of perfumes 
filled the air. Flowers, too, lent their fragrance. Looking 
yonder, where tall palms o’erspread with clustering leaves, 
and orange trees and laurel almost hide from view the 
dancers walking to and fro, or seated on elaborate couches, 
you might believe that you were in Florence or Naples. 
But, no; it was Paris! And, circling round and round, 
weaving in and out, ever changing, ever moving, laughed 
and danced the merry crowd. 

“There was one face and form that was especially attrac- 
tive from amongst them ail. She was of a southern type of 
beauty, dark, tall and graceful. She wore a Spanish cos- 
tume of rich black goods, cut low in front, and sleeveless, 
with diamond ornaments. I approached her. We strolled 
into the conservatory, we promenaded, we danced. I was 
struck with her beauty and many charms; but, in the whirl 
of excitement, soon found myself at the side of another. 
Throughout the evening, however, I kept my eyes upon this 
lady in black. She was always prominent, always sur- 
rounded by admirers, always smiling, always pleasing those 
around her. I was deeply interested, and that night I 
dreamt of sunny Spain. 

“The next evening after the ball I was sipping my coffee 
at the Grand Café and chatting to an aquaintance by the 
name of De Amicis, a member of an Italian legation at 
Paris. He was a European gentleman, and delightfully free 
in his conversation. We were discussing the merits of the 
many splendid ‘turn-outs’ as they rolled by the window, 
gay with their glistening varnish, gaudily liveried footmen 
and prancing horses, until the carriage of Madam de Brissac 
passed, and this, naturally enough, turned the conversation 
to the ball. De Amicis had been delighted with it, and 
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with the greatest of seriousness began to tell me about a 
certain dancer that had captivated him. He said, ‘ Ah, my 
friend, she was charming, ideal. I never saw a face so 
expressive, so beautiful, nor a form so perfect; and she was 
so accomplished, so brilliant. Ah, Monsieur, she was grand. 
Perhaps you, too, noticed her; the tall Spanish lady in black, 
with such brilliant diamonds, Keally, most fascinating. 
She gave me her address, and to-morrow I shall call on her.’ 
I had been listening with the greatest of interest, but when 
he came to this I burst out laughing. He asked me what 
was the matter, but I only laughed the louder. He grew 
indignant, and asked me what I meant, but I could not con- 
trol my jubilation. At last, full of rage, he rose up and 
walked out of the café. 

“ The next afternoon I was writing some letters in my room 
at the hotel, when the servant announced two strangers. 
They were admitted, but what they wanted I couldn’t 
imagine. One of them very politely addressed me, and said 
that they had come as representatives of M. De Amicis, to 
demand satisfaction for an insult I had given him relating 
to a certain well-known lady, and formally offered me a 
challenge. At this I was again so much amused that I 
almost shrieked with laughter, and from the savage fire that 
shone in the eyes of the Frenchmen, it looked as if I was 
going to have two more duels on hand. At last I recovered 
enough to explain. I told them that the lady whom the 
Italian claimed I had insulted was no lady at all, but Madam 
de Brissac’s son, M. Victor, who had, aided by his handsome 
features, dark, rich complexion and feminine form, so com- 
pletely and effectually masked himself at the ball. I told 
them how I was at first fooled myself, and only found out 
the deception by being such an intimate friend of M. Victor. 

“ With this answer, my visitors took their departure, but 
soon returned, and with them De Amicis himself. He pro- 
nounced the explanation to be false, and demanded proof or 
satisfaction. The proof was not hard to give. Together 
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we called on young Brissac, whose face alone was proof 
enough, and when the mask, hair, dress, jewels and all were 
shown him, De Amicis was satisfied. 

“Tt was impossible to keep the joke dark. All Paris 
soon knew it, and the Italian, laughed at everywhere, was 


compelled to leave the city.” 
J. C. Marais. 





A Gruesome Thought. 


OFTLY the snows were falling 
With the swift advance of night, 
Muffling the world with silence, 
Shrouding the world in white. 


I paused, walking homeward that evening, 
As often I’d paused before, 

At the house of my friend, but the shutters were bowed, 
And black crape hung on the door. ' 


His brother answered my summons, 
His eyes were heavy and red, 

It was very kind of me, surely, 
But all had been done for the dead. 


The undertaker was present, 
The priest was praying with woe; 

I could do nothing to help them, he said, 
So I went on my Way through the snow. 


But the nightfall was darker and colder, 
And a dread, before unknown, 

Made a gloomy picture of fancy, 
That almost extorted a moan. 


Would it be only to-morrow, 
Next winter, or long before? 

That friends would come sadly to my little home, 
Sadly would knock at the door. 


My brother would come at their summons, 
Would thank them with grief-bended head, 

Would say that the priest was with Mabel, 

That all had been done for the dead. 
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Then suddenly shone through the snowfall 
The firelight’s cheerful warm glow, 

And Mabel was laughing and scolding at once, 
That I was so covered with snow. 


Into the doorway she drew me, 
Shut out the darkness and night, 

And the sad picture vanished as quickly 
As the flakes in the warm firelight. 





A Viwandtere. 


T WAS a starry night in June. <A crowd of young men 

and ladies were sitting on the broad piazza of one of the 
little summer hotels which are so numerous in the mountains 
of Virginia. For hours the laughter and singing of the pleas- 
ure and health seekers had echoed from the mountains to the 
valley below and at last settled down into quiet subdued con- 
versation. Stories were told and hearts were lost and won. 
A few days before most of them were strangers to one 
another, but they had all caught the spirit of the place, and 
to-night were good, sociable friends. 

‘* Let us all take a stroll over the mountains to-morrow,” 
spoke up Miss Lockson, a fair blue-eyed girl, who had been 
recognized as the belle of the littlesummer resort. A dozen 
voices agreed to the proposition, and the little party broke 
up with pleasant good-nights and bright anticipations for the 
morrow. The sun was just throwing a mellow halo of light 
down into the valley, the merry chirping and chattering of 
birds could be heard on all sides, the caw, caw of the crows 
that had been disturbed in their morning meal by the day 
laborers rent the air with their discordant music, as our 
crowd of strollers issued forth from the hotel with baskets 
of provisions on their arms to spend the day on the moun- 
tains. The poor farmers riding their half-fed horses to 
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begin the day’s work in the fields, and a few shabby, coatless 
negroes singing with melodious voices some plantation 
songs to cheer them on to their monotonous labor, were the 
only witnesses of the pleasure seekers. They drank it all 
in with pure delight. The quiet, peaceful scene was new to 
most of them, who had been accustomed to the close quarters 
of a large city. Pleasant banter and conversation were 
indulged in, flowers were plucked and presented to the ladies, 
and a merrier band of young people there nowhere could be 
found. For hours they strolled and talked and sang. 

*“ Oh, what a nice little house that is away up yonder on 
the mountain!” exclaimed Miss Lockson ; “let us go up 
there and eat our Junch.” Her words were commands. It 
was a cozy little hut, viewed from a distance. On the sum- 
mit of the mountain, far away from other habitations, it was 
at once curious and suggestive. Could any human being 
become so tired of his fellow-creatures as to seek the solitude 
of nature, and shut out of his life the joy and sympathies of 
his fellow-men ? 

Various were the conjectures of the party as to whom 
they were going to find in the little mountain hut, but they 
were not long to remain in ignorance of its occupant, for no 
sooner had they entered the yard than a middle-aged man 
with snow-white hair, came out to bid them welcome. His 
face and form would have commanded attention anywhere, 
for they both stamped him as a gentleman, cultivated and 
refined. Dark eyed, with a swarthy complexion, he was 
handsome and interesting. ' 

“Oh, sir, we have come up to ask your permission to eat 
our lunch in your house,” said Miss Lockson. ‘“ Mademoi- 
selle and her friends are perfectly welcome to my poor 
quarters,” replied the host, in accents which smacked of the 
French. Chairs and stools were brought out, and the lunch 
being spread upon the ground, all gave way to unrestrained 
pleasure. “How can you live in this little old hut, so tar 
away from any human soul?” asked one of the young ladies. 
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“ Oh, Mademoiselle, I have lived in crowded cities, and have 
seen most of the world, but I never now cast one pleasant 
remembrance back to those days. I like this place on 
account of its solitude. I am a recluse, but not a soured 
one. I devote my life to the study of nature, and she amply 
repays me for my trouble.” 

“‘ But was there not something in your life which made 
you shun human society? Will you not tell us why you 
selected this romantic spot as your home?” asked Miss 
Lockson. 

“ Mademoiselle, to no living being have I ever opened my 
mouth about my past history, but you so much remind me 
of a woman whom I once knew, who was very dear to me, 
that I will relate it to you, if you would take any pleasure 
in hearing it. She was a gay, blue-eyed girl, full of sun- 
shine and life—‘ Oh, Elise, if you had but remained in Paris, 
how happily would my life have been spent!’ Pardon me, 
I will try to control myself. 

“Tt was almost fifteen years ago, in 1870, I believe, when I 
was a lively young student in Paris. You have probably 
heard of the rollicksome times which Parisian students have. 
They are a careless set of fellows, and I was no exception. 
I studied hard, though, and, thanks to a fair mind, I made 
some progress in my studies. Elise Ducasse, the daughter 
of a prominent wine merchant, and myself were constantly 
thrown together in social gatherings, and a mutual love 
sprang up between us. As her parent heartily consented to 
our love, we were married. For one year we were happy 
together, but the Franco-Prussian war broke out, and, as I 
was an admirer of everything connected with the name of 
Napoleon, and a true son of France, I enlisted in the army, 
and went forth to fight for her cause, leaving my wife and 
all under the protection of her father. Never did I dream 
that I was leaving her forever; that I would never again look 
into her face alive. I fought bravely, and tried to do my 
duty. Time and again I was promoted for gallant conduct, 
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until I found myself on the staff of a noted general. It 
gave me pleasure, because I could make my little wife happy 
after I returned from the war. Over a year had passed by 
since I had left my home, and I was just on the eve of 
returning on a furlough to see my wife. I had not heard 
from her in three months. However, on that very day an 
unexpected battle was fought, and a bloody one it was, too. 
Men fell all around me, but I escaped untouched. The 
wounded were lying everywhere, and among them I hap- 
pened to notice the dead body of a vivandiére in French 
uniform. I stooped, looked into her face, and saw that she 
was my wife. So sudden was the shock that I hardly know 
what I did do. All pleasure in reaping honor had now 
departed. The poor girl had become so anxious to see me 
that she had become the vivandiére in a regiment, thinking 
that she could thus soon be with me in my my danger, and 
had not a stray bullet cut off her young life, she would have 
met me on that day. To this day I can see my poor Elise 
as she was lying on that battle-field. 

“T fought recklessly through the rest of the war, and when 
Napoleon was defeated, and the infamous Germans were 
victors over Frenchmen, I returned to Paris, but I could 
find no peace, no pleasure there. I came to America, and 
traveled merely to be moving, until I passed through this 
beautiful country. A fancy struck me to build a house upon 
this mountain and spend my summers here in peace and 


quiet, and here you see me.” 
M. N. Dug. 





College Men in Literature. 


ITERATURE is an emanation. It is the subtle odor 
distilled from the flower, and we call it poetry. It is 
the meteoric mass projected from some distant planet 
through the universe of thought, and we call it philosophy. 
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It is the tangled mat of wild vines, and we call it fiction. 
Men do not care to hear or read thoughts radiating from 
their own standpoint. These are the beaten highways of 
their intellectual life. In their explorations they desire to 
come upon the intersecting lines of others’ personality. 
Their pleasure is not derived from the mere sight of the 
objects, strange or familiar, which are brought within their 
range of vision, but from the aspects and phases of those 
objects examined in the direction of others’ approaches. 
Among authors, individuality, as well as ability, or even 
genius, is essential to success. To keep this individuality 
uninjured by contact with the harsh facts of life is often the 
secret of literary greatness. Solitude—not that of the ascetic 
or misanthrope, not that of the hermit or castaway, but 
periods of thought in isolation from the world—is for this 
purpose invaluable. Sorrow and pleasure, grief and joy, 
excitement and anxiety, must enter into the experience of 
bim who attempts to probe the secrets of humanity, and dis- 
cuss the results before his fellow-men. The extent of this 
contact with his race must, however, be governed not by 
necessity, but by inclination and sympathy. Yet the world 
often wonders why so few literary men are found among our 
college graduates. It cannot be that our higher education 
is too practical, for literature is not all imagination and 
speculation. It cannot be that the circumstances of a 
republic are unfavorable to the development of the highest 
type of genius. It cannot be that American energy of 
thought is fatal to depth of thought. Longfellow and 
Whittier, Holmes and Poe, Emerson and Cooper are indis- 
putable facts. That aspirants for their honors are not 
thronging the porch of learning is a natural consequent of 
the utilitarian bent of our nation and our age. A college 
course is no more than a financial investment. Compound 
interest is expected. The capital is allowed to lie dormant 
for four or seven years in the expectation of larger dividends 
than could be earned in other employments. The idea of 
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waiting for generations, or even a century, to elapse before 
any return is made, and then to receive that return in honor 
and fame iustead of dollars and cents is absurd and un- 
American. Thus the names of Boker, of Leland and of 
Baker, the highest of which Princeton can boast on the roll 
of literary greatness, are also connected with business or 
professional pursuits. Their reputation will soon fade away, 
and who can wonder, when he considers that their literary 
labors were the products of spare moments, and that forced 
and often unwilling association with uncongenial spirits 
dulled their ardor and scattered their thoughts. The rec- 
ognition of literature as a profession requiring preliminary 
training and exclusive attention, is the true basis on which to 
found a career of literary greatness. 

There is, however, a class of literature which offers prizes 
to men of every profession aud of every science. It postulates 
only capacity and willingness to work. Genius is a valuable 
accession ; not an indispensable pre-requisite. The progres- 
sive spirit of the American nation must be expressed in 
imperishable form. The discoveries and inventions of 
science, the new canons of literature and art, the successive 
advances of law, of medicine, and of theology, furnish themes 
capable of honorable development at the hands of knowledge 
and enthusiasm. Of these subjects those which relate to 
economic and legal philosophy are of prime importance in 
the mental constitution of our republic. Notwithstanding 
the great names among its votaries, Political Economy, as a 
science, is still in a rudimentary state. Many of its laws 
already formulated are yet to be verified by experience. 
Many of its facts already observed are yet to be explained. 
Many of its systems are still experiments. By its very 
nature it can never be complete till the human mind is 
reduced to perfect unity and understood in all its actions. 

Law, though venerable when compared with Political 
Economy, offers, in this country, equal, if not superior, 
inducements to the writer. The Constitution is no longer, 
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with blind veneration, adored as divine. It is simply a 
human instrument stamped with wisdom and foresight, but 
showing traces of long-contested compromises and hard- 
fought debates. It can now be discussed in a calm spirit of 
analytic inquiry, with none of that fulsome flattery for 
“the signers” so common a generation ago. While broad 
constitutional questions are thus constantly recurring for 
settlement, the subtleties of common law, often rendered 
intricate by extensive and varying application, supply sub- 
jects of investigation worthy of any intellect. It is a cause 
for congratulation, when the discussion of such topics as 
these is generally regarded as a decided step towards the 
acquisition of an honored reputation. 

A literary career, whether followed for itself or in connec- 
With some favorite pursuit, is our most potent instrument of 
of self-knowledge. It) exposes depths and shallows whose 
existence we might not otherwise detect. It defines the 
limits of our intellect and our nature. It brings passions 
and prejudices to immediate notice. It develops powers and 
resources, and our appreciation of them. It encourages a 
benevolent use of mind for the benefit of others. What 
object can be nobler than to enlighten the race with worthy 
thoughts, beautiful images in profound generalization in the 
facts of existence? And such nobility may often be the 
result of a profitable college course. oe 





A Prophecy. 


IS piercing and cold, and the March air falls 
O’er the silence of night ’round North’s dark walls; 
And the calm of these gloomy, slumbering halls 
Brings magic with drowsy power. 


I think of a time, and my heart beats high, 

When the zephyrs that blow in the warm June sky, 
And the fragrant and dewy night shall vie, 
In waking these shades with song. W.S. E. 
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Ideal and Commonplace. 


NE afternoon in August of last summer a young man 
lay stretched out on a ledge of rock which formed the 
very summit of a high mountain. His commanding posi- 
tion afforded a beautiful view. Mountains rose on every 
side. To the south was a range, parallel to that on which 
he lay, cut by a narrow gap, through which glided the stream 
that coursed along at his feet. Looking through this narrow 
gorge the eye caught a glimpse of low, rolling hills covered 
with fields of billowy grain—a lovely little picture, framed 
in on either hand by the rugged mountains—while still 
farther to the south majestically rose the towering masses of 
the Blue Ridge. The even blue of its surface was unvaried, 
save by the occasional shadow of a passing cloud. Some- 
thing in the view reminded him of another scene. Perhaps 
it was the warm sunlight bathing every object before him, 
which, with the perfect quiet of the whole scene, brought a 
delicious sense of ease and comfort; or it may have been 
merely the shimmering surface of a little inland lake that, 
glancing through the trees, caught his eye as his gaze wan- 
dered absently up the eastern valley. Whatever may have 
called it forth, a different scene presented itself. The stream 
below him swelled forth into a broad river. The ledge of 
rocks on which he lay became the summit of a high bluff, 
rising almost perpendicularly from the water’s edge. The 
nearer mountains disappeared, but far away rose a bold 
ridge, its peaks shooting up to meet the sky. In the fore- 
ground were rolling hills, rising gradually till merged in the 
high mountain ridge. Among these hills glided the river, 
curving now round one, now another, disappearing and re- 
appearing, till the sheen of its surface was lost to view, 
obscured by the deep blue haze which veiled every distant 
object. Far below, on the other side of the river, which 
was here spanned by along covered bridge, reposed a sleepy 
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old town, from which arose no sign of life. The surface of 
the water was unruffiled, and every cliff, tree and bush along 
its banks was reflected in sharpest distinctness. 

Dividing his attention between the charming scenery and 
his no less charming companion, the afternoon passed 
pleasantly, and only too rapidly. The sun was inclining 
toward the west, and the shadows growing longer, when 
she rose and said: “ Come, Rob, we must go back ; it must 
be after five o’clock.” ‘Oh, no, don’t go yet; it can’t be 
more than four.” This unblushingly, though he knew it 
was at least half-past five. Looking a little doubtful she 
sat down again, and they continued talking. In what 
seemed to him a very short time, however, she again sug- 
gested going back, and this time firmly, so, rising reluc- 
tantly, he accompanied her back to where they had left the 
rest of the party. They were at a picnic, and, growing tired 
of the others, had strolled off by themselves. Most of them 
were total strangers to him, and he had been invited 
through the friends he was visiting. The afternoon was a 
vivid contrast to the morning. Then everything had gone 
wrong. It had been the fate of the little party to which he 
belonged to ride fifteen miles in a wagon in which was a 
very talkative woman. She chattered incessantly, from 
beginning to end of the ride, told pleasant little anecdotes 
of men dying with delirium tremens, of children afflicted 
with dihptheria; wanted to discuss the relative merits of 
Homeopathy and Allopathy, and so on, on, ad infinitum. It 
mattered not that no one listened or replied. On she went 
in her destructive path, rendering futile any attempt on the 
part of the others at conversation among themselves. 

Thus had passed the larger part of the morning. The 
afternoon had driven every disagreeable impression from his 
mind. But now, as with his companion he neared the place 
where he knew they should find the others, thoughts of that 
morning ride recurred with redoubled vigor. He at once 
suggested that they should go back in another wagon, to 
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which she readily assented. But alas, for all well-laid plans! 
As they came in sight of the place where they had left the 
wagons, but one appeared to view. In it sat their talkative 
friend, looking even more happy and contented than usual. 
She opened on them at long range, with explanations as to 
how the others had just left, and how she had remained to 
wait forthem. The others of their little party had already 
taken their seats, with patient, resigned expressions on their 
faces, and but two places remained vacant; one of these beside 
the voluble Mrs. Pond. This he magnanimously gave to his 
companion, and himself took a seat by the driver. As he 
thought of the long ride before them, and of how pleasant 
it might have been, had circumstances been a little different, 
the impressions of the afternoon vanished, his patience gave 
way, and, as he took his seat, he muttered something which 
sounded strangely like a remark of a theological nature- 
One of the girls sitting near chanced to hear it. At first 
she looked shocked; then, as she commenced to understand 
what had occasioned it, her face brightened, and, with a 
smile, she said she agreed with him. She, too, had had a 
little plan spoiled, it seemed. As they rode slowly along, he 
leaned back against the side of the wagon and pondered. 
Why could he not take such little affairs philosophically ? 
Why not be satisfied with having had an afternoon of un- 
alloyed pleasure? Then he tried to comfort himself with 
the reflection that, had he not deceived his companion in 
regard to the time, they would have returned in time to 
carry out their little arrangement of going home in another 
wagon. This, however, did not prove very soothing, and 
as, mile after mile, that never-ceasing chatter resounded in 
his ears, he fell to wondering whether Mr, Pond enjoyed 
life. * * * * * *&* *&* *&* *&* * &* & KF KF KH * 
The evening train, in rounding the base of the opposite 
mountain, sent its whistle echoing and reverberating among 
the rocks. It drove from his mind the airy recollections 
which had been crowding it for the last few hours, and 
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recalled him to the present. The sun was setting, and a 
bank of gorgeously-tinted clouds overhung the lofty Blue 
Ridge. As the dreamy recollections of that other afternoon 
again floated through his mind, followed by the remembrance 
of the ride home, there recurred to him the thought—* How 
closely does the Commonplace tread upon the heels of the 
Ideal.” E. H. PErsxine. 














Wuices, 


[This department is intended for the free expression of College sentiment. The editors dis« 
claim all responsibility for the opinions expressed.] 








College Oratory. 


HE decline of oratory in college has at last attracted 
more than a passing notice. The discussion should be 
kept up and plans suggested, until oratory in Princeton shall 
be placed on a firm basis. Its decline is as marked as it is 
to be regretted. Dr. McCosh struck the true note when he 
said that Hall Spirit and Hall Rivalry must be the sources 
of its new life. To decry Hall Spirit is one of the common 
places of college life, Such remarks often point the truth 
by their opposition to it. Without Hall Rivalry oratory 
cannot successfully exist in any college. The place where 
it should be infused is Chapel Stage. There are three great 
oratorical contests in college—Chapel Stage, the J. O., and 
the Lynde Debate. Chapel Stage has, as inducements, all 
that high prizes can do. It has the additional advantage ot 
the contestants being a year older, and hence, better. Yet 
there is not interest taken in it, and it is a flat failure. The 
Lynde Debate and J. O., with smaller prizes, and, in the latter 
case, younger men, are eminent successes; and a prize in 
either is considered among the highest of college honors. 
Whence this great difference of results? Why is onea failure 
and the othersa success? That the latter are in Commence- 
week, may mean something, but not all. The true reason 
is that Hall Spirit enters into the former, and not in the 
latter. The one is truly and simply a contest between indi- 
vidual men; the latter, while a contest between men, pos- 
sesses the additional advantage of being a contest between 
Halls. Chapel Stage should be put on the same basis, by 
making it a Hall contest. There are various ways. This is 
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one of them: Every Hall contestant should be given a cer- 
tain number of marks, indicating the relative value of his 
speech. The Hall each year having, by its members, secured 
the greatest number of marks, should be awarded a separate 
medal, as the winner of the Chapel Stage tor that year. 
This, by making every man’s speech count, would do away 
with the present system, in which a few good men alone 
have good attention, while the medium man either speaks to 
empty seats, or worse—a listless audience. It would increase 
the number and quality of the speakers by making it to the 
advantage of each Hall to send as many and as good men 
possible. Its greatest advantage would be the increase in 
attendance and interest that Hall Rivalry would inevitably 
produce. While the Halls have kept alive the J. O. and 
Lynde Debate, they, by a re-actionary effect, have strength- 
ened the Halls. Chapel Stage would not fall behind in this 
respect. Harry Hiniarp. 





A Mode of Choosing Bric-a-Brac Editors. 


ACH year, as the different college publications one by 

one come out, it more and more becomes the aim of each, 
not only to serve as a complete and accurate book of refer- 
ence, but also to embellish its pages with such artistic illus- 
trations as shall eclipse all contemporaries. Thus it is that 
year by year one college or another, by common consent, 
tacitly receives an honorary championship in the contest of 
publications. 

That the “ Bric-d-Brac” should sustain an exalted standard 
is our honest ambition, and, toward the more complete 
realization of this, we propose and urge the following mode 
of electing its editors, for it is on their zeal and efficiency 
that the excellence of the book depends. 

The scheme is this: The two preceding boards of editors 
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shall consult together and recommend to the class seven such 
men as they shall deem pre-eminently fitted for the position ; 
these names to be acted on by the Sophomore class in Sep- 
tember. 

That this scheme is superior to the present blind and 
haphazard method, needs but little demonstration. The aim 
of the former editors in selecting and recommending certain 
men would not be, as it is now, to confer a supposed favor 
on a favorite, but to secure those who, while possessing 
peculiar ability, are not debarred by other absorbing interests, 
If the committee be elected in September they will be in 
office while the book preceding theirs is being published, 
and may, by sharing the labors of its editors, gain that ex- 
perience which later they will find invaluable. Thus in 
time it will happen that the knowledge and approved 
methods of all preceding committees will be substituted 
for the uncertain experiments among which, for good or 
bad, each class in its inexperience is now compelled to grope. 

Con. 





Leaves from the Lit.’s History. 


+ ipa Asiatic traveler finds peculiar inspiration in his sur- 
roundings. Modern civilization, with its thoughts and 
deeds, its philosophy, its science and its art, have been left 
below his horizon. He stands at the spring of human 
existence. He lies for the first time in the cradle of his 
race. The grim snow-capped mountains, the sandy deserts, 
with their simoons and mirages, their oases, with cool springs 
and lofty palms, the fertile plains, watered by muddy rivers, 
sluggishly flowing over the head of the crocodile, all speak 
to him of centuries of advancement and long periods of 
retrogression, of struggles for knowledge and for fame, of 
hopes gratified and blasted, of ambitions crowned with 
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greatness or shrouded in disgrace, of the immeasurable 
interval of time, manners and circumstances between the 
men of his to-day and the men of the first to-day of human 
experience. 

It must have been with some such feeling as this that on 
the forty-third anniversary of the establishment of the Lrr. 
the editors heard from the lips of one of their respected 
chiefs the history of this venerable magazine. In the closing 
number of this volume a brief review of the salient points 
in its life may not be out of place. Founded as the Nassau 
Monthly, by Benjamin T. Phillips, Thomas W. Cattell and 
Samuel Motter, “it was published as a small octavo of 
thirty or forty pages, in Feb., 1842. On the cover was a 
wood-cut of Nassau Hall, and beneath it this pen-stirring 
motto: ‘Legere et non seribere et dormire.’” * 

“ The editors, two from each Hall, took the management 
in turn, but to its contributors mainly the Monthly owes the 
high literary character of its early volumes. Theodore 
Cuyler sent in the first article to the initial number, and in 
later months contributed generously. George H. Boker, now 
well known as a poet and dramatist, was a frequent writer, 
while second to none in zeal and talent was Charles G- 
Leland, more widely known to-day as ‘ Hans Breitman.’” 

Its silence on college affairs is to us remarkable. ‘ With 
not a word of outside affairs from cover to cover, the Monthly 
was simply a collection of essays and poetry, and capped 
with a brief editorial, all the articles appearing under fic- 
titious names, and none of them containing the most remote 
reference to the college.” 

While “ there was a freedom from Gossip, an innocent lack 
of worldliness, a smell of parchment, so to speak, about the 
Monthly,” the muse occasionally throws off some such frisky 
verse as the following: 





* This and the following quotations are taken from the article by Prof. Osborn on “ College 
Periodicals,” in the “ Princeton Book.”’ 
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LINES TO MARY OF LONG ISLAND. 
Fair Italy may boast of girls 
Soft as the skies above them, 
And melting eyes and waving curls, 
But I could never love them ; 
The Scottish maids are wild and free 
As deer upon the highland, 
But Scotland cannot match the e’e, 
The blue e’e of Long Island. 


The Northern girls are glorious girls, 
There’s spirit in their glances; 

The Southern girls are gentle girls, 
Beware the dark eye’s glances; 

Light as the fawn’s, the bounding step 
On heather and on highland, 

But earth has not a fairer than 
Fair Mary of Long Island. 


“In 1858 news items were admitted for the first time. 
But in 1847 a more important change took effect, a change 
of the old christening to the more ambitious title, Nassau 


Literary Magazine. * * * * Theeditorsalso referred 
with pride to the engraving of the Hall of the Muses super- 
seding the unpretending wood-cut of Nassau Hall. Beneath 
the engraving was placed the Greek motto which now adorns 
the cover.” 

In 1864 the editorial sky became overcast. The publica- 
tion of sentiments obnoxious to the Faculty caused the sus- 
pension, not of the editors, butof the magazine. For three 
years the clouds lowered over the sanctum, and then broke 
away, never, we hope, to return. Since that time the life of 
the Lrr. has been peaceful and tranquil. * She has had her 
ups and downs, her friends and enemies, but in spite of a 
few mishaps and some sharp criticism, she has shown by her 
sturdy growth that opposition, tempered with a large amount 
of encouragement, is a valuable stimulus to literary work. 








What our Professors are Doing. 


HE frequent announcement of some new work just 
published by a member of our Faculty is always a mat- 
ter of interest to the students. They take a natural pride 
in anything that adds to the reputation of their Alma Mater, 
or that shows that she is furnishing her share of the litera- 
ture of the public. 

It is a sure sign that the intellectual life of the college is 
strong and vigorous when her professors are among the fre- 
quent contributors to the publishers. 

Students are often attracted to a certain college because 
they have seen the names of professors from that college 
on the pages of the text-books which they have studied, or 
because they have read interesting articles from the pen of 
some member of its Faculty. Those with no decided prefer- 
ence for any college are more frequently influenced in that 
way than is thought. 

If correct and full information were given as to the special 
and individual work of our Faculty during the past year, it 
would doubtless be both interesting and surprising to most 
readers. We do not believe it would be surpassed by that of 
any other college in the country. 

Beside the fact that a large number of the Faculty are 
regular contributors to the Reviews, several of them are 
authors of college text-books. In the School of Science, 
Professors Brackett, Macloskie and Huss have each written 
text-books, one, if not two, of which has been published 
within the past year. Prof. Libby has recently published a 
new edition of Dr. Guyot’s Geography, and, assisted by 
Prof. McNeil, has revised and enlarged his Meteorological 
Tables—a work of great labor and care. Profs. Osborn 
and McCay are also pursuing studies, the result of which 
will doubtless be given to the public at some future time. 

Among the Academic Professors, the activity has been 
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none the less marked. Dr. McCosh has added another num- 
ber to the Philosophical Series. Prof. Johnston has edited 
his set of American Orations. In this kind of publication 
Princeton has always been deficient, and this work of Prof. 
Johnston’s is therefore especiaily appreciated by the students. 
Prof. Hunt announced to his Anglo-Saxon class that he would 
publish an article on “The Place of English in the College 
Course” soon. Profs. Scott, Orris, Patton and West have each 
written articles on different subjects during the past year. 
It is, of course, impossible to obtain a full account of the 
work being done by the Faculty, nor does this article pretend 
to give such, but it will be sufficient to give some idea of 
the vast amount of individual work done within the pre- 


cincts of Princeton. 
W. 8S. Exper. 





Women in Literature. 


At A TIME when the question of women’s rights and their 
higher education are claiming no inconsiderable attention 
from ultra-progressive thinkers and writers, the utterances 
of two of the profoundest female minds that have ever sought 
to express their ideas in written form are of more than pass- 
ing interest. George Eliot and Madam dé Stael, viewing 
matters from entirely different stand-points, practically agree 
in their conclusions. Humor and philosophy point to the 
same results. The most famous woman of her age says that 
“ fame itself may be even a reproach to a woman; because 
fame is the reverse of what nature intended for her. Severe 
virtue condemns celebrity even in what is really praiseworthy 
in itself, as being in some measure inimical to perfect 
modesty.” Again: “if,as the greatest misfortune that could 
befall her, a woman chanced to acquire remarkable celebrity 
in a time of political dissention, her influence would be 
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thought boundless even when she attempted not to exert 
any; the actions of her friends would be all attributed to 
her; she would be hated for whatever she loved; and this 
poor, defenceless object would be attacked before those, who 
are really formidable were even thought of.” ‘ Women, 
however distinguished they may be, tremble at the aspect of 
malevolence ; and although courageous in adversity, enmity 
intimidates them; they are exalted by reflection, but weak- 
ness and sensibility must ever be the leading feature of their 
character.” 

. In this connection the opening sentences of one of George 
Eliot’s essays deserve quotation. “Silly novels by lady 
novelists are a genius with many species, determined by the 
particular quality of silliness that predominates in them— 
the frothy, the prosy, the pious, or the pedantic. But it is 
@ mixture of all these—a composite order of feminine fatuity 
—that produces the largest class of such novels, which we 
shall distinguish as the mind and millinery species. The 
heroine is usually an heiress, probably a peeress in her own 
right, with perhaps a vicious baronet, an amiable duke and 
an irrisistible younger son of a marquis as lovers in the fore- 
ground, a clergyman and a poet sighing for her in the 
middle distance, and a crowd of undefined adorers dimly 
indicated beyond. Her eyes and her wit are both dazzling ; 
her nose and her morals are alike, free from any tendency 
to irregularity; she has a superb contralto and a superb 
intellect; she is perfectly well dressed and perfectly religous ; 
she dances like a sylph and reads the Bible in the original 
tongues.” 

That both these views are extremes is evident at a glance. 
The one is the result of a morbid self-depreciation heightened 
by the friction between the world and the writer’s sensitive 
nature. The other is simply a straining after startling effects. 
That “lady novelists” have done more than scribble off 
novels of the “ mind and millinery species” needs no demon- 
stration. Intelligence and education, to however high a 
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degree of fineness they may be wrought, are pleasurable, 
irrespective of sex. Yet the manner in which such attain- 
ments are commonly employed, the bombastic attempts at 
eloquence, the vagueness of expression mistaken for depth 
of thought, the affected tone of originality, the oracular 
remarks on literary topics which garnish her conversation, 
are often responsible for the sarcasm which tinges with 
contempt what should be high praise; “And this in an 
educated woman! ” 





The Detective Story. 


WE analyze the so-called “ detective” story we find one 
main principle underlying it—the love of the mysterious, 
innate in man. This feeling both demands expression and 
seeks satisfaction. Its result is the folk-lore of all nations, 
the myths of Medisvalism, and the modern fairy story. 
The savage and the scholar are under the same spell. It is 
but a step from Voodooism to Spiritualism, from the magic 
of a Cagliosters to the mesmerism of » Mesmer. If, now, 
this craving for the supernatural be taken as basis, and to it 
be added the apothegm that the unexpected always hap- 
pens, and the truism that real life is more remarkable than 
what imagination depicts, the combination of these three 
essentials to it, gives us the “ detective ”.story, whose sym- 
bol could aptly be, to adopt the name of a book of this kind, 
X, Y,Z. But the term “detective” has been much abused, 
and thereby debased. Properly, the story takes two forms. 
The political and the personal. In one or other of these 
ways the greatest novelists and hosts of inferior ones have 
handled the main idea. The catalogue is an interesting one. 
While the “ Mysteries ot Udolpho,” that book dear to the 
hearts of our great-grandfathers, and which so well caters 
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to the call for weirdness, was delighting the boyhood of 
Macaulay, across the channel Balzac was inaugurating the 
appearance in the novel of the political spy, in his “ Une 
Episode Sous la Terreur.” Later, Dickens wrote “ The 
Detective Police” and “Three Detectives’ Anecdotes,” 
sketches as happy as any he ever composed, and in “ Bleak 
House ” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” the detection of a mys- 
tery and a crime is a large incident in the story. By his 
death he carried out to its completion the “ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.” Victor Hugo gives us Janet in his “ Les Miser- 
ables,” as a perfect type of the police spy. So that the pres- 
tige of illustrious example is not wanting. But still later a 
school has developed which subordinates all to the one theme 
of ferreting out a crime, murder or robbery. It has been 
wonderfully successful. Such works as Wilkie Collins’ 
* Moonstone,” Gaborian’s stories and Miss Green’s books, 
based solely on search for a hidden clue, are, with their in- 
tricacies of plot, of real value to fiction. 

Considering, then, who have treated this phase of life and 
writing, and its intimate relationship with a principle which, 
in its growth in another direction, and antecedently gave 
us mythology, we can safely affirm that the modern “ detec- 
tive” story is not merely a literary exhalation of this gener- 
ation, but, on the contrary, comes, by a process of develop- 
ment, from a distinguished parent stock, and can point with 
pride to its pedigree. 





Lost Books. 


HE hold of the college officers, where the ubiquitous 
terror of nightly rangers has his semi-subterranean 
quarters, though enjoying among us no literary reputation, 
is, nevertheless, the seat of a considerable library. Its 
individual volumes have for generations been there collecting 
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as books which were lost or strayed, were found and taken 
to this asylum of refuge. Here the book lies to collect the 
dust of ages, while its owner, ignorant even of the existence 
of such a protectorate, and silently anathematizing for its 
larceny some imaginary pilferer, buys a new one, or goes 
without a book and catches a condition. This library, by 
constant recruiting, now numbers about five hundred volumes 
of every species of literature, from the “ Zodlogical Tables ” 
to the most profound theological disquisitions; even Hall 
books are lodged here. 

It is high time that the students at least knew of the 
existence of this asylum, and for the Faculty to take 
measures toward a redistribution. An easy and efficient 
method of accomplishing this would be to keep on the 
bulletin in the college offices a list of these books and their 
owners’ names. Then, if not claimed after a certain time, 
let them be disposed of at the book store, for text-books 


were not made to lie on the shelf. 
Joun W. McKecxnrs. 





“ The Making of a Man.” 


MONG recently published novels the last work of the 
late Rev. Mr. Baker, better known as the author of 
“His Majesty, Myself,” deserves a prominent place. The 
story is a sequel to the latter book, and it is a happy thing 
for the world of readers that its characters were not left to 
teach the lesson of hopelessness. The book opens with a 
brief review of the previous development of the characters. 
Thirlmore, successful for a time as pastor of the church of 
the Holy Oriflame, suddenly collapsed, and, left apparently 
to work out his own salvation on a rocky New England 
farm, afforded us no solution of any problem of life. In the 
later book, however, he is made to begin life again, and it 
is only step by step that he rises to fuller confidence in him- 
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self, building up his life on—what the author makes a sure 
foundation—good deeds. He is roused from retirement 
on his farm by the sound of war, carried to him by Grum- 
bles, who, we remember, was unable to complete his college 
course through sheer stupidity. Aurora Ann, with whom 
he was happily joined, presents an almost perfect picture of 
bucolic life, while the intellectual achievements of Mrs. 
Thirlmore are finely delineated by contrast as the two 
women comfort each other after the departure of their hus- 
bands for the activity and dangers of the battle-field. 
Colonel Thirlmore is brave and determined, while his 
superior officer, General Gilmore, is conceited and jealous. 
Thus the Colonel is put in charge of a sick camp, which the 
enemy suddenly attack, and, after a hard struggle, are 
repelled and routed by the convalescent troops. Then begins 
a pursuit after a well-appointed army by a handful of half- 
sick men ; far into the enemy’s country they pursue; orders 
are sent to the Oolonel to return, but they are intercepted ; 
he presses on and seizes the main stronghold of the enemy. 
Of course he is made General, then given a position of great 
trust, in the control of the cotton market. Now temptation 
comes, @ little quiet maneuvering and hecan be rich; but 
the reputation he has gained for himself, and, more than all 
else, the confidence his wife reposes in him, drives tempta- 
tion away, and he is made more manly than before. The 
quiet, energetic woman, whom we knew as Peace Van Dyke, 
has not been idle. Entering with full heart into literary 
work, she has cleared all debt from her husband’s property, 
and stands ready to welcome him. Now these two, who had 
been estranged because they lived in such different worlds, 
are made to know each other, and the love that might have 
made them happy in the past compensated for all they had 
suffered. The story is bright and natural. The power of 
character to develop, when under the influence of high 
motives, is powerfully delineated, while through the whole 
runs a vein of pathos and tenderness that impresses the 
lesson. R. H. Beattie. 





EpIroRiALs. 





Hilitorials, 


E HAVE elected the following gentlemen from the 
Junior Class to constitute the Editorial Board of the 
Lit. for the ensuing year: Messrs. A. G. Cameron, W. 8. 
Elder, J. O. Mathis, J. W. McKecknie, M. M. Miller, and 
Stuart Paton; and as alternates, Messrs. H. Hillard and C. 
Helliwell. In handing over the Lit. into their care, we de- 
sire to express our confidence that its affairs will be ably 
and successfully administered by them. 





E HAVE awarded to Mr. Marion M. Miller, with honor- 

able mention of Mr. A. G. Cameron, the annual contribu- 
tion prize of twenty dollars for the best series of contribu- 
tions during the current year. Our thanks are due to Mr. 
A. P. Carman, Rev. John Miller, and Mr. J. L. Moore, who 
kindly acted as judges. 





‘on discussion upon the decline of oratory at 
Princeton should not be interpreted as reflecting in any 
way upon our professor in this department. His work is 
characterized by energy and diligence; and the excellence 
which some have attained under his instruction in this 
branch of the curriculum, is a sufficient ‘testimonial to the 
efficiency of his methods. The causes of the decline in 
oratory must be sought elsewhere. 





ROF. OSBORN entertained at dinner at his house, on 
Feb. 28th, the present Board of Editors of the Nassau 
Lrt., to celebrate the forty-third anniversary of the found- 
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ing of the magazine. Entertainments of this character are 
given from one of three motives. Either one is given, like 
the Blaine dinner, to prop a falling cause—but we are bold 
enough to say that the Lit. is not a falling cause—or one is 
given out of appreciation for the merits and achievements 
of the recipients—but we are too modest to claim this as the 
motive of Prof. Osborn’s dinner,—or, lastly, one is given 
out of the kindly interest and generous hospitality of the 
host himself. Unhesitatingly we claim this as the motive of 
the entertainment in honor of the Lit. We wish to take 
this opportunity to express to Prof. Osborn our appreciation 
of the compliment, and our gratification at the interest 
which he has shown in the magazine. 





HE BELIEF has run current that the Glee Club isa 

money-making organization, which looks out only for 
its own interest, and extends little aid to other needy organ- 
izations of the college. Whether this is true of the Glee 
Clubs in past years or not, it cannot be imputed to our 
present one. In former years the Club has started on its 
Spring tour with a surplus of from three to seven hundred 
dollars. This year, owing to the fact that many of its most 
lucrative offers for concerts had to be withdrawn on account 
of the Lenten season, the Club starts on its western tour 
with no surplus whatever. The tour contemplated is the 
most extensive one ever undertaken by any college, and 
even by most amateur, organizations. So that it involves, 
necessarily, greater financial risk than in any previous year, 
and more skilful management. With this outlook in its 
affairs, the Club has generously given all the proceeds of a 
concert in Princeton to the Base-Ball Association, in addi- 
tion to twenty-five per cent. of the proceeds from concerts 
in St. Louis, Cincinnati and other places. This generous 
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gift should be reciprocated by the students and alumni in 
giving all possible support and encouragement to the Glee 
Club. 





E ARE enabled to announce that Mr. C. C. Cuyler has 

formally placed in the hands of the Athletic Association 

the “ Mile Championship Cup,” which he presented to the 

College a year ago. He has taken this opportunity to lighten 

the conditions upon which the cup will be awarded, so as to 

encourage competition. The conditions as they now stand 
are as follows: 

(1) The prize shall be known as the “ Cuyler Mile Cham- 
pionship Cup.” 

(2) That the cup becomes the private property of the 
Princeton man who shall win the Mile Run at the prelimi- 
nary games for two years, and at the Intercollegiate games 
for one year. 

(3) That the races at Princeton must be competed for by 
at least three men, who must compete the whole “ distance.” 

(4) That any man winning a mile race at the Intercolle- 
giate games, before the final ownership of the cup is declared, 
shall have his name engraved thereon, with place, date, and 
record of his victory. 

In place of the third condition there was formerly one 
which required that, at least, the average Intercollegiate 
time for the Mile Run be made at the preliminary games in 
Princeton. Taking off this time limit, and substituting the 
third condition as above, throws open the race to more men 
and at the same time prevents the cup from being won by a 
walk-over. We trust that this change will create a lively 
competition this spring, particularly among the members of 
the lower classes. In no more gratifying manner could the 
college show its appreciation of Mr. Cuyler’s gift. 
































Volume Forty. 


eon present management of the Lit. came into power a 
year ago with certain ideas of what a college journal 
ought to be, and with the determination of realizing their 
ideal, as far as possible, in their make-up of Volume Forty. 
This resulted in certain necessary changes. The chief objec- 
tion to the average college journal is that it contains so many 
long and abstruse essays on subjects that have been treated 
elsewhere by masters. It is undoubtedly a good training 
for undergraduates to write articles on Milton and Chaucer. 
But if the college public want to read about Milton and 
Chaucer they will turn to Brooke and Lowell for their infor- 
mation. College men won’t read such essays, and don’t 
want to pay for them. It has been our aim to make the 
Lit. not only a training school for those who write, but also 
a source of some pleasure for those who read; and the 
former object can certainly be best attained by keeping the 
latter in view. Consequently, some of the essays in the 
present volume have been such as are interesting from the 
very nature of the subjects discussed, treating of college 
government and kindred topics. Others have been of a 
kind admitting some originality, reviews of the short stories 
in the summer, autumn and winter magazines, and brief, but 
pointed, articles on literary subjects of present interest. All 
have had the merit of brevity, excepting, of course, the prize 
essays. In short, essays, as such, have occupied a subordin- 
ate position, and greater importance has been given to lighter 
literature, stories, sketches and verse. Some men have 
learned that it is far better to write a breezy, entertaining 
sketch of some quaint character whom they have known, or 
a description of some peculiar social phase, than to waste 
ink in the production of treatises heavy enough to sink any 
magazine that was ever published. One of our most 
esteemed exchanges, not appreciating the departure, criti- 
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cised us once with some severity. In the same magazine, 
cheek-by-jowl with the criticism, was an essay on Hamlet 
that would have filled twenty-six pages of the Lrr. 

We have also attempted to put a little more life into the 
Voice department. Letters from other colleges have been 
published. At times one voice has replied to another until 
a dispute has arisen. And some voices, we are glad to 
observe, have spoken with such strength and vigor that they 
have been heard beyond the bounds of the college world. 
The editorials of volume forty have, we believe, touched 
college life more nearly than they have done of late years. 
Athletics, the various associations, and all the interests of 
the college world have been discussed in these pages during 
the year. 

Of the material changes in the make-up of the magazine it 
is not necessary to speak. They have been appreciated 
from the first. We have done our best to make the Lit. an 
honor to Princeton and a pleasure to its readers. The 
reward of our labor is not tangible, but, fortunately for us, 
we are satisfied with it. 





The Graduate Advisory Committee. 


HE RECENT appointment of the Graduate Advisory 
Committee has two important bearings; one upon the 
relations between the students and the alumni; the other 
upon the relations between the students and the faculty. 
The first will be recognized at once, when it is remembered 
that Princeton has no tangible ties by which to bind her 
alumni to herself. Undoubtedly, her alumni have as much 
loyalty for their Alma Mater as those of any other college. 
And we would not undervalue the influence of membership 
in Whig or Clio, or the friendship of their old professors, in 
giving graduates, whenever they visit the college, a certain 
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sense of belonging to the place. But these ties are not of 
that actual visible kind which is found in the societies at 
Yale and Harvard. When alumni return to either of these 
colleges they find that they have a place where they will be 
known and heartily welcomed, where they have a right and 
privilege to be. They have an interest in the college which 
only a vital connection like this can create. There is nothing 
of the kind in Princeton. We are not to be construed as 
arguing for the establishment of secret societies here; for 
there are evils attendant upon them which counterbalance any 
good effects. But we believe that the lack which the absence 
of societies at Princeton creates will be supplied in some 
measure by the appointment of the Graduate Committee. 
It constitutes a medium by which information as to college 
affairs can be given to the alumni, and their interest in the 
college maintained. It has given them a voice and a respon- 
sibility which demands their attention and will secure their 
support. 

Looking now at the alumni, not as such, but as constitut- 
ing one body with the students, we turn to the relations 
between them and the faculty. We regard the appoint- 
ment of this committee as the first step in self-government 
at Princeton. For the alumni and students have chosen a 
number of gentlemen from their own number as their 
representatives, and have voluntarily endowed them with a 
definite amount of power. How does this scheme of gov- 
ernment in the matter of athletics differ at all from the pro- 
posed scheme of self-government in the matter of discipline 
aud general college interests? The essential idea in this 
latter scheme, which has been urged so strongly by the col- 
lege press for the last few years, is that a certain number of 
men should be chosen by the students from their own body, 
and endowed with definite power over them. This is pre- 
cisely what the college has adopted in the appointment of the 
Graduate Committee. So that we are justified in calling it 
the first step in self-government at Princeton; and, for the 
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very reason that it is the first step, it will be sharply scruti- 
nized by both friends and enemies of college self-govern- 
ment. 

The benefit of this move on the part of the college is 
already being felt in the relations between students and 
faculty touching athletics. The very fact that the college 
has, of its own accord, subjected its athletic interests to a 
certain regulation by responsible representatives, has won the 
confidence of the authorities. More privileges have been 
granted this season than for the past two years. The faculty 
shows by this its feeling that these privileges will not be 
taken advantage of or stretched to excess. The students 
have evinced a disposition to manage their athletics by them- 
selves wisely, and the faculty has recognized it. So that 
we are justified in the belief that, outside of certain general 
laws, which the faculty has a right to maintain, the manage- 
ment of athletics will be gradually transferred from the 
faculty to the students, through their representatives; and 
success in this direction, we trust, will augur the success of 
complete self-government by the students. 
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Literary Gossip. 


REMEMBER early last autumn longing for the cold weather to come, 

when I could arrange myself cosily for my winter’s sleep from the 
world outside our Academic Shades, like the field-mouse retiring into my 
burrow with good store of mental provender to discuss and be busy with 
through the long, cold months. Heartily have I enjoyed the same, and 
perhaps have put it to some profit; but I have been feeling rather weary 
of late, and a desire to come forth and be merry and lazy again, has been 
strong upon me as it has, perhaps, upon you. About three weeks ago, 
you remember, was a beautiful day. I rose early and was wending my 
way across the deserted campus to my morning meal, when I was struck 
with the warmth that was in the air; there was no frost in the ground, 
and I noticed the buds on the trees were swelling. “Ah,” thought I, 
“ My old friend Winter is about to go away on his long yearly journey, 
and to send his beautiful daughter Spring to keep me company for a 
while.” And I was secretly well pleased ; for, though I would do no dis- 
respect to old friends, I like a change sometimes. And as I walked on 
some lines of poetry came into my head in anticipation of the happy 
event. 


Browning’s— 
Such a starved bank of moss, 
Till that May morn 
Blue ran the flash across— 
Violets were born. 


And Dobson’s— 
When spring comes laughing 
By vale and hill ; 
By wind-flower walking, 
And daffodil— 
Sing stars of morning, 
Sing morning skies, 
Sing blue of speed well 
And my love's eyes. 


At that instant I saw a figure coming towards me quite out of keeping 
with the morning and my thoughts, an old countryman, bearing shovel 
and rake, dressed in ragged work-a-day clothes, and all drawn and wiz- 
ened with age. “Howsorry I am to meet you,” quoth I to myself; “you 
spoil the illusion.” As he passed by quoth he to me, “ Good marning, 
sor, a fine marning. The finest this many a day. Heard the blue-birds 
sing just now. Never heard ’em sing so soon before. Sign of an early 
spring, sign of an early spring,” and he passed on chuckling to himself. 
I felt rebuked, and would have had further converse with the old man, 
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but he was gone. “The blue-birds give him his poetry and music,” 
thought I, and wished I was a Wordsworth that I might immortalize 
him in a ballad after the fashion of the “Leech Gatherer.” But, as the 
wish was vain, I resolved when, three weeks thence, the season should 
be in its strength, to hold a spring-tide timely gossip with my kind 
readers, of which the old man should be the text. But, as in the fable, 
the field-mouse came out of his hole too soon, and was frozen back again, 
so did I that bright morning. The three weeks have flown by, and here 
I am cowering by my fire, and the wind whistles through the halls, and 
there is snow and ice outside, and I find that my old friend Winter has 
not gone for good, but is back again, and, though he is visiting me with 
his sore displeasure for having so slandered him, I am glad he is here. 
Such talk may seem fantastical, but he is a real person to me as I sit. 
through this long afternoon alone in my room. Were he not here, were 
his warm, glowing daughter, the Spring, with me, it would suit but ill 
with my mood. She would make me feel more keenly, more keenly 
than I could bear, that the great break has come, that this is my last 
gossip with you, that the plans, and passions, and interests, and work of 
this little college world are fading into indistinctness, and the reason, 
that with them we soon can have no more concern. 

These four college years of which, as school boys, we saw visions and 
dreamt dreams, which men, worn and wearied with their life-battle, look 
back upon with a regretful longing and romantic tenderness, are over, 
and they can never come again. We can not travel them over again, 
whether the path we walked by‘here were straight or crooked ; the wicket- 
gate is closed behind us and we can not go back, we are to start again now. 

I was in rather a cynical humor the earlier part of this same afternoon, 
and sat and smoked and enjoyed my quiet little sneer. “ What does it all 
amount to? I shall be glad to be through with it and out in the world ; 
done with these petty restrictions and rivalries. How small it all is!” 
Now, to tell the truth, the above state of mind was probably the result of 
my having just been beaten in a contest for which I had worked tremen- 
dously hard. I was tired out and disgusted and so to the above purpose. 
But as I sat there, and the sunlight through the western window bathed 
me in its mellow warmth, and the soothing influence of the “ weed” 
stole over me, I fell into a gentler mood, and, picking up a volume of 
Browning on the table, I read the “ Last Ride Together” before I should 
have our Last Talk Together, and there I found a verse which came to 
me as poetry does sometimes, a help in the hour of need. 

As the world rushed by on either side, 
I thought—All labor yet no less ; 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 
Look at the end of work, contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast, 


This present of theirs with the hopeful past, 
I hoped she would love me; here we ride. 
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But, though I am no longer cynical, I am still sad. The joyful scenes 
and times, the pleasant days that are no more, come up in long review 
as I muse, and the thought of the cold, great world into which I must 
soon plunge as into the ocean of life, does not fill me with the longing 
that it seemed to an hour ago. There must we stand alone, each on 
his own responsibility, in the struggle. Then when we choose our path 
up the hill there will be no close, no break that we may start again. 
The path will not end till the weary traveler pass through the thick 
curtains beyond which mortal eye nor outstretched arm can reach, into 
the Everlasting Day or the Everlasting Night. And I seemed to see 
each of us, with his burden on his back, struggling onward and upward 
along his life-journey, and it cut me to the heart to think that in June 
we shall separate, and it may be that I shall see the faces of some of 
you no more. I remember a story which our old village doctor told 
me the year before he died, which I can scarce think of without the 
tears coming into my eyes. He was a member of the class of 14, of 
Yale College. There were twenty-five of them, and every year they 
met, for they all happened to live East, and had a dinner and drank the 
health of their Alma Mater. No one ever missed till He of the Strong 
Hand took him away, and little by little the numbers grew less, and at 
last there were but five, and last year our doctor and the president of 
the class, two childless old men of eighty, ate their dinner alone, and 
when the dinner was over the president rose, and, in a solemn, trembling 
voice, proposed the health of Yale and Those Who Are Gone Before, 
and adjourned the Class of ’14 to meet in Eternity. 

And now, since Literary Gossip has been considerably more gossipy 
than literary, and I have entertained or wearied you, as the case may be, 
with my random musings, let me to you a tale relate of a somewhat 
different stamp. A certain Professor X——, of a college which shall be 
nameless, was once at a dinner, given in his honor, with certain other 
professors from the same college. As the dinner progressed one of them 
pressed Prof. X. to tell “that story,” and the host chiming in, as was 
expected, Prof. X. proceeded to tell “that story.” How, when he was 
in London, he was very intimate with Carlyle, and how Carlyle used to 
talk to him and confide in him, and how fond Carlyle was of his child- 
ren, and how he used to drop in on the Carlyles at Chelsea, etc., etc., 
and finally wound up with a very graphic description of Carlyle’s 
behavior on the day of John Stuart Mill’s death. Carlyle and Mill, you 
know, had a quarrel, and, after being most intimate, had not seen each 
other for ten years. “I came in,” said Prof. X., “with the papers bear- 
ing the latest accounts of Mill’s decease, and found Carlylein a darkened 
room, walking up and down passionately, and every now and then mut- 
tering in his deep bass voice,‘ John Stuart Mill! Dead!’” The story 
was well told, and listened to with intense interest. Not long afterwards 
the Carlyle journals came out. On the day of Mill’s death, among other 
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items, is the following suggestive passage: “In this afternoon Goose X. 
came in with the papers. I had to listen to his cackling for an hour.” 

When the Saturday Night Club, with which I have come constantly to 
associate this monthly gossip, held their last meeting, I was very sad. 
Afterwards I went up, as I love to do, to the top floor of Witherspoon, 
and stood in the end window and looked, as from some old medizval 
castle battlement, out at the towers dimly outlined against the heavens, 
and the great expanse of snow stretching away far beneath, and the 
moon wading and struggling through the clouds in the troublous sky. 
There was the silence of midnight, and my heart was full. I thought of 
the other members. Ten years have flown by, and I see our poet in 
some happy Pennsylvania valley with wife and children, under the 
shadow of the blue mountains, writing and working. And our Transcen- 
dentalist a college professor, capped to by Seniors, a terror to Freshmen, 
living a solitary, but a happy life. And our Critic, a successful lawyer in a 
great city. And the Gossip himself? But I cannot prophecy. I took 
one more look at the troublous world of clouds, and bade the three fare- 
well. I bid you farewell. 


Si vos placui plaudite. 
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Hiitors’ Table, 


“The earth hath babbies, as the water has, - 
And these are of them.”— Macbeth, Act I, Scene III. 


ULLY a year has passed since the genius of sister colleges first began 
to fill the hands and heart of the exchange editor, and like the 
“entering student” with his lesson in Livy, there was, for a while, a great 
temptation to read each article from beginning to end. That, however, 
was a short-lived freak, not but that the papers all contained matter that 
will figure in American belles-letires, but merely because of their vast 
numbers, and the absolute necessity of the editor’s devoting a portion of 
his time to athletics and curriculum work—attendance on lectures being 
eompulsory. 

That it has been a pleasant year, need not be said. Knowledge is 
pleasure as well as power, and happy the man who, like some old monk, 
¢an repair in silence to the waiting files of all that is best in the college 
world, and travel in fancy even to the home of the Occident. He emerges 
from the sanctum only to find himself the oracle of the campus. He is 
credited with knowing the state of athletics in every college community, 
what the dates of all games and what the best records. He is approached 
on such abstract topics as “ Yale enthusiasm,” “Harvard indifference,” 
“ polities at Vassar,” the number of colleges in Oxford University, and 
some younger literary aspirants enquire why President Seelye advised the 
Freshmen at Amherst not to seek appointments on the Student’s editorial 
staff. Nor is all this strange, since the monthly review of college mat- 
ters gives to the world at large most inviting suggestions of what lie 
concealed in the dimly-lighted sanctum. But, as was said above, a year 
has gone by, the only year in which we shall ever have the privilege of 
speaking our minds, as it were, from a throne of royalty, relative to the 
work of college littérateurs. For the days of undergraduate life are fast 
waning, and with them the cherished opportunities of reducing to amity 
all intercollegiate differences. Perhaps, with a brother editor of the 
Courant, we too had visions of that “ millenium when the tiger and the 
owl shall lie down together, and the Yale game be but a love-feast under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A.,” but the press of the great, cold world 
informs us of our utter failure in this direction. After all, The Prince- 
tonian is the true reconciler in all matters of athletic import, and through 
its kindly influence the wished-for amity seems about to be realized. 
The mutual affection manifested between The Princetonian and the Yale 
associated press is most touching, nay, it is “wonderful,” a token at 
which all lovers of peace and harmony should rejoice. On this account 
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we can turn the more gladly to our more literary province and peruse 
with lingering relish the pile of familiar exchanges. 

Poor little Occident, and its blue-and-gold cover, has long ago ceased its 
visits, discouraged, no doubt, by our lack of appreciation, and a casual 
remark that its typography was wearing on the eyes. 

We have always wondered why the Amherst Student had no column 
devoted to exchange notes, as was the custom with so many of its con- 
temporaries ; the last issue clears up the mystery. It says: “Our reason 
is, that the prevailing style of such ‘reviews’ has degenerated into the 
habit of mutually admiring and of bestowing the ‘ taffy ’ of fulsome praise 
upon each other, which seems rather puerile, and certainly interests no 
one but vain editors.” This same number, moreover, has a department 
fraternally designated “ Our Exchanges,” instituted, like a coroner’s jury; 
merely for the occasion, and all for the special benefit of the Yale Couran 
and the Argonaut. Such withering satire has seldom been heard. A sketch 
in the former is classified as “a three-columned article attempting wit 
but succeeding in nothing more than pedantic nonsense.” “ Humpty- 
Dumpty ” in the same, “in spite of its weak attempt at satire, would be 
very appropriate in a child’s book, if a child could be found who would 
read it.” Going to the Argonaut, it sums up its criticism on that ancient 
mariner by saying, “ We fail to see how a man in moderate health can 
read such articles without an actual lesion of the stomach.” For the 
sake of the two unfortunates, and the reputation of journalism in general, 
we trust this experiment of the Student will not be repeated. 

The Northwestern has at last removed its fashion-plate advertisement 
from the cover, and substitutes a neat cut of the college buildings. Still, 
the same column of locals imparts the happy intelligence that Dell 
Lyman was made happy by a visit from his pater on Saturday last, and 
Miss Lilian Kirk was favored by a call from her aunt, Mrs. Tussle, last 
Friday ; but these little things afford spice and variety to the editors’ 
otherwise monotonous existence, and our parting advice to The North- 
western is, let the good work go on. 

What can be said more about'Argo and Atheneum than has been said ? 
Their rhymes have been our continued delight, and the editor has rarely 
failed to find one just ready to weave into his work to aid in the general 
effect. For instance: : 


TRIOLET. 
“ She gave me a rose 

With the sweetest of glances, 
Good-bye to life’s prose, 
She gave me a rose. 
I’m sure her gift shows 

The lover she fancies — 
She gave me a rose 

With the sweetest of glances.”” 
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We have read with quiet satisfaction the staid productions of the Vassar 
Misc., Yale Lit. and Virginia University Magazine, to say nothing of our 
ambitious, young neighbor, the Blair Hall Lit., and, if we remember 
rightly, have had a good word forall. From “the other side” our 
English friend, the Oxford Review, has kept us alive on great cricket 
games, and has been more than faithful in recording, for our benefit, the 
edifying sermons of great British divines, while the Queen’s College 
Journal and Rouge et Noir from the Dominion find their way across the 
cashier line, bringing a whiff of English atmosphere laden with conscious 
dignity. 

It brings some sadness and no little self-dissatisfaction to think of the 
scores of faithful visitors we have never even mentioned in our columns, 
and who, no doubt, feel slighted ; but it has always been our policy to keep 
on the best of terms with all our acquaintances, and this seems to be the 
surest way. We sit in front of the dingy cases and glance over the old 
numbers, dating back forty years. We recognize the names of some of 
the editors; many of our exchanges appear under different titles from 
those we know, and still more were not in existence. Yet the old Maga- 
zine lives on, and we are forced to realize that the history of another 
volume has been recorded. The world looks on and says we have been 
playing editor, and perhaps we have, but it is reassuring to know that 
older minds than ours have found themselves doing much the same 
= “Yes, we’re boys—always playing with tongue or with pen— 

And I sometimes have asked, shall we ever be men? 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and gay, 
Till the last dear companion drops smiling away? 


“ Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its gray! 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May! 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, Tue Boys!”’ 
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Calendar. 


Fes. 7rH.—Intercollegiate Foot-Ball Convention in New York. Prince- 
ton represented by Messrs. Bird, De Camp and Harriman. 

Fes. 1lra.—Library. Meeting. Paper read by Rev. Dr. Douglas, on 
“Private Judgment vs. Authority.”......Clio Hall, Sophomore Speaking. 
Ist prize, G. L. Robinson ; 2d prize, R. Johnson. 

Fes, 12TH.—Rafael Joseffy in University Hall. 

Fes. 13ru.—Glee Club concert, at Germantown. 

Fes. 18tru.—Library Meeting. Mr. A. G. Reeves, "84, read a paper on 
“The Science of Mathematics.” 

Fes. 19ra.—Concert by Weber Quartette, in University Hall. 

Fes. 2ist.—Third Division of Chapel Stage Speaking. 

Fes. 23p.—Washington’s Birthday Orations in Old Chapel. F. Wilson, 
85; Cashman, ’86; Fitzgerald, ’87; Pershing, ’88...... Winter Sports in 
Gymnasium. 

Fes. 24rn.—Whig Hall Sophomore Speaking. Ist prize, Mason; 2d 
prize, Smith; honorable mention, Fitzgerald, McQueen. 

Fes. 25rn.—Presidents McCosh and Elliot expounded their views of 
the “ Elective System ” before the Nineteenth Century Club of New York. 

Fes. 26ru.—Library Meeting. Dr. MacIntosh read a paper on the 
“ Generation and Development of Conscience.” 

Fes. 28ru.—Intercollegiate Lacrosse Meeting. W. R. Blakemore, 86, 
elected President of the Association...... Athletic Association of American 
Colleges elected J. C. Adams, ’86, Secretary...... Final Senior examination 
in Ethics......Dr. McCosh read his paper on “College Electives” to an 
audience of undergraduates and friends......Forty-third Anniversary of 
the Nassau Lirerary Macazine celebrated at Prof. Osborn’s. 

. Mar. 7ru.—Fourth Division of Chapel Stage Speaking. 

Mar. 12rn.— Whig Hall Senior Essay. Ist prize, Max B. Nahm. 

Mar. 13ra.—Intercollegiate Base-Ball Convention at Springfield, Mass. 
Princeton represented by C. 8. Clark, Duncan Edwards and C. R. Wylie, 
Jr......Clio Hall Freshman Essays. Ist prize, W. 8. Robinson; 2d prize, 
Livingston Farrand. 

Mar. 14ra.—Glee Club Concert in Brooklyn. 

Man. 16ra.—Opening of “ Nassau Roller Rink.” 

Mar. 17ta.—Concert by Miss Thursby in University Hall. 

Mar. 19ra.—Alumni Dinner at Delmonico’s. 

Mar. 21st.—Glee Club Concert in Jersey City. 
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